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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IVANHOE. 
No. Il.—Resolution of Rebecca. 


“* As she spoke, she threw open the latticed window which Ied 
to the bartizan, and in an instant after, stood on the very verge 
of the parapet, with not the slightest screen between her and the 
tremendous depth below. Unprepared for such a desperate ef- 
fort, for she had hitherto stood perfectly motionless, Bois-Guil- 
bert had neither time to intercept nor to stop her. As he of- 
fered to advance, she exclaimed ‘ Remain where thou art, proud 
Templar, or at thy choice advance !—one foot nearer, and I 
plunge myself from the precipice ; my body shall be crushed out 
of the very form of humanity upon the stones of that court yard, 
ere it become the victim of thy brutality’.”’ 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Arr. I.—The Spy. A Tale of the Neutral Ground. By the au- 


thor of “ Precaution.” New York. Wiley and Halsted, 1821. 
Two vols, 12mo. 


Whether the author of the Spy be in dread of that repulsive cold- 
ness with which we are accustomed to salute our native muse— 
or believing, like the Waverley Magician, that the spell would 
doubly charm while the enchanter is concealed, he has 
thought proper to try his powers behind the scene. To an 
American Reviewer, an anonymous publication is not unwelcome, 
for we are wholly averse from that ungentle criticism which in 
Great Britain wields the scourge without feeling or forbearance. 
In this instance, however, we should not fear to wound ; we are de- 
lighted with so fair a specimen of native talent—and with the 
exhibition of such materials as confirm the opinion, that although 
we possess no popular traditions to enchain the imagination, yet 
ia the history, the character, and the varied face of our country, 
there exists an ample fund for interesting narrations. 

The war which separated us from our unnatural mother, pro- 
duced not only great men and great events, but must necessarily 
have evolved the latent qualities of our nature, both good and bad, 
in many a private dwelling. The Americans were driven from 
their homes on the approach of the enemy or remained to share 
them with hostile soldiers. Some were again obliged to fly when 
the British took the road towards their hastily-chosen retreats, 
and all endured innumerable vexations and privations. Many 
were the anecdotes and incidents, both ludicrous and affecting, 
which arose from these compulsory migrations. Friends were 
separated, and new connections formed by the accidental meet- 
ing of two families from the same city or town. Distinctions of 
rank were forgotten, for all were sacrificing alike in the same 
holy cause ; and the plebeian was cordially received into the same 
log hut with the patrician during this temporary banishment 
‘rom their native place. “ These things will be talked of by our 
children when we are gone,” said an active old patriot of Phila- 
delphia, while he recounted, at the fire-side of a friend after the 
return of the citizens, the incredible hardships which his family 
had undergone. The zeal, the devotedness, and the fortitude 
which were displayed in those days by both sexes and all ages, 
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require little from the imagination to produce in story a rich and 
splendid effect. 

In the year 1780, Mr. Wharton, a wealthy gentleman of New 
York, retires from that city, then in the possession of the British, 
to an estate in West Chester county, with his family, consisting 
of Miss Peyton, his sister-in-law, and his daughters, Sarah and 
Frances. His only son was an officerin his Majesty’s troops. 
This part of the country had received the name of the WVeutral 
ground, because it was occasionally occupied by either contend- 
ing army, and the scattered population were compelled to wear a 
neutral mask. 

The Spy is soon introduced, and he keeps our curiosity alive 
throughout the whole of the work. He is the Edie Ochiltree of 
these volumes. Mysterious, active, and useful, his motions 
always excite a deep and powerful interest. He is believed to be an 
emissary in the employ of the enemy, and is three times seized by 
the Americans and condemned to die. He escapes, however, 
and although gliding about, from place to place, unseen, he is 
ever inthe way to perform some admirable exploit, in emergent 
cases. The Miss Whartons are both very lovely: Sarah is a loyal 
subject of her sovereign, because her heart was engaged to 
Col. Wellmere, an English officer, whom she had known in New 
York. Frances, like the most of her generous countrywomen, 
was a disciple of liberty, and engaged to Major Dunwoodie, of 
the Virginian cavalry. 

One stormy night, a stranger well mounted and of noble mein, 
asks for shelter in Mr. Wharton’s cottage. Whilst he is detain- 
ed several days by the rain, young Wharton in disguise, arrives 
on a visit to his father and sisters. The stranger is rigidly re- 
served, yet displays much dignity and benevolence. The son is 
discovered by his penetrating observation, or, perhaps, by infor- 
mation from Harvey Birch; but the terrified family are assured 
of his secrecy, and the soldier of his friendship, should his in- 
discreet enterprize involve him in danger. Soon after the de- 
parture of this gentleman, who called himself Mr. Harper, a de- 
tachment of Virginian cavalry arrives, and accidentally discovers 
the British officer, who is seized and put under guard. In the 
confusion of a battle between the Americans and Hessians, in 
view of the cottage, the prisoner contrives to escape, and rejoin 
his friends. The battle continues—he is wounded and retakeb. 
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Mr. Wharton’s mansion now becomes a hospital. Col. Well- 
mere, Sarah’s old acquaintance, is brought in, a prisoner and 
wounded—and he, together with George Singleton, a fine young 
Virginian, whose life is despaired of, is placed under Dr. Sit- 
greaves’ care. Another addition is made to the family by the ar- 
rival of Miss Singleton, who had attended her father to the 
American camp, and is now brought to nurse her brother. The 
gallant Dunwoodie is an active partisan in all these scenes. His 
fine figure, his valour and address, have made a deep, though 
hopeless impression on the heart of Isabella Singleton, which is 
not long concealed from the eye of Frances. 

The invalids, through the skill of Dr. Sitgreaves, and the care 
of the ladies, recover in due time, and the addresses of Col. Well- 
mere to Sarah are renewed. The wedding day arrives; and at 
the moment when the ceremony is concluded, a voice announces 
the arrival of Ais wife from England! While the company are 
engaged about the fainting bride, Lawton, a high-spirited officer, 
fiercely calls out the deceiver, to answer for his base treatment of 
an American lady. At the moment that the avenging pistol is 
levelled, they are interrupted by a party of marauders, called 
Skinners. These were a set of wretches, who, under the guise 
of patriotism, took the liberty of plundering all who were sus- 
pected of toryism, of whom Mr. Wharton was one, although for 
the sake of his property, he had conducted himself with great 
discretion. Wellmere escapes to New York, and the Skinners 
after robbing the Jory of his plate, leave the house in flames! 
A scene of agonising miseryensues. The family being all occu- 
pied about the person of the distracted Sarah, in a distant apart- 
ment, are, for some time, ignorant of the desolation which is 
spreading around them, and consequently, they are with difficulty 
delivered from the devouring element! On the following morn- 
ing the sufferers are removed to the Hotel Flanagan, a mi- 
serable hut, so called from the name of the hostess, an Irish 
washerwoman, who followed the camp, and who makes a con- 
spicuous figure in the story. The pressing call for such accomo- 


dation as poor Singleton and the wretched Sarah required, left © 


no leisure to deplore their lost comforts. All hands were busied 
in keeping out the chilling blasts of a November night, which 
whistled through the gaping walls and broken panes: nor was 
it yet accomplished, when a new affliction is added to evils al- 
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most insupportable. A ball from the musket of one of the mis- 
creants, just mentioned, which was intended for Capt. Lawton, 
pierces the heart of the unfortunate Isabella! On her death- 
bed she relieves the anxious spirit of Frances from all suspicion 
of the honour of her lover. She acknowledges her passion for 
Dunwoodie, and declares it to be the voluntary weakness of her 
own heart, unsought by him. After the interment of Miss Single- 
ton, the Wharton family are removed, in consequence of an order 
from Gen. Washington, to a farm house in the Highlands. Here 
a court-martial is convened to try the unfortunate Henry Whar- 
ton. Confident in his innocence, his friends had indulged a hope 
of his safety; but the circumstance of his disguise condemns 
him, and he is sentenced to death. Every engine is now put in 
motion to procure a pardon, but no ray enlightens the gloomy 
prospect, until Harper, the mysterious traveller, is remembered. 
The emphatic tone in which he had intimated both his power 
and his inclination to return the hospitality of the Whartons, 
raises them somewhat from despondence, and Harper is anxious- 
ly sought. Dunwoodie returns disappointed, from the search : 
Harper cannot be found. Fully persuaded, however, that the 
latter will redeem his pledge, he hears with deep vexation, that 
during his absence, Henry had againescaped! An affecting dia- 
logue takes place between the lovers, in which he urges his duty 
to pursue the fugitive, while she endeavours to detain him until 
a certain hour, when she had secretly ascertained that her 
brother would be safe. At length she delivers a note to Dun- 
woodie from her brother, (the contents of which are unknown to 
her) entreating him to obtain a legal right to protect the forlorn 
family, by instantly marrying Frances. After the flight of Henry, 
finding the troops on the alert, and determined on his re-capture, 
this heroic girl had stolen out in the evening in search of a hut, 
near the summit of a mountain, where, in her journey to the 
Highlands, she had discerned a moving figure, resembling that 
of Harvey Birch, the Pedlar-Spy. Here she did not doubt her 
brother would be concealed for the present, as he had been libe- 
rated by thatextraordinary person. But to her astonishment and 
joy she finds Harper—and alone in the hut. She claims his in- 
terposition, and receives an assurance of Wharton’s safety—if 
his pursuers can be detained but two hours. He leaves her, and 
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the two runaways appear. She prevails on her brother to pur- 

sue his journey without loss of time—and receives from him the 
note above-mentioned to the Major. The marriage takes place 
—the troops are immediately summoned to meet an approaching 
enemy—and Henry Wharton, now abandoned for a more impor- 
tant object, arrives safely in New York. 

The ensuing battle is chiefly remarkable for the death of Law- 
ton, whose fine spirit, generosity, and good nature, must find an 
admirer inevery reader. The troops go into winter quarters, 
and Dunwoodie and his friends retire to his estate in Virginia. 
The following year our successes in the South, bringing the war 
nearly to a close, Harvey Birch has an interview with Washine- 
ton, whom we now discover to have been the dignified and effi- 
cient Harper. Suchis the consummate skill with which the part of 
the Spy is sustained, that we now learn with surprise that he has 
been, throughout, the confidential agent of the great father of his 
country—and firmly devoted to the interests of America. Under 
every vicissitude he had been sincere and constant, vigilant and 
formidable, He is offered gold as a compensation for his services, 
which he rejects, but receives with gratitude, a frank testimony 
to his merits, although he is told that he must remain perhaps, 
for ever, under public reprobation, as his connexion with the 
commander in chief, cannot be avowed. 

Here the work might very satisfactorily have concluded; but 
we find in addition, a gratuitous scene on the banks of the Niaga- 
rain the year 1814, where our gallant sons wove a new wreath 
for their honoured country. 

Two youths standing near the cataract, observe an aged man 
passing through the eddies in a light skiff. The memorable 
battle of Lundy’s Lane follows, and the old man is found dead 
on the field, with his musket by his side. This was the Spy of 
the Neutral ground. Ne&r him was discovered a box which, on 
being opened by young Dunwoodie, the son of the revolutionary 
soldier, appeared to contain a paper in which the following words 
were written— 

“ Circumstances of political importance, which involve the 
lives and fortunes of many, have hitherto kept secret what this 
paper now reveals, Harvey Birch has for years been a faithful 


and unrequited servant of his country. Though man does not, 
may God reward him for his conduct.” 


“ George Washington.” 
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This, we are compelled to say, is a lame and impotent conclu- 
sion. The work should haye terminated with the interview in 
Gen. Washington’s camp, in which the reader might have been 
led to believe that the faithful agent had been rewarded by a com- 
petency in some part of the country, remote from the scene of 
his services. 

We have purposely given a bare outline of this attractive sto- 
ry, because we wish to excite, not allay curiosity. Many circum- 
stances subservient to the events which we have mentioned are 
omitted. All are well imagined, and we think the whole picture, 
with some very trifling exceptions, in excellent keeping. For 
the same reason we give but two extracts—indeed, the feast 
is so abundant, that we know not where to choose. The cha- 
racters are sufficiently numerous to produce variety; yet not so 
crowded, as to create confusion, or distract attention. 

They are naturally delineated, and consistently supported. 
The dialogues are humorous, sentimental, or pathetic, in strict 
accordance with the proper element of the speakers. Some of 
these, might be curtailed with advantage to the whole—for the 
main affair is so fascinating, that we are sometimes disposed to 
be impatient under the interruption. We allude to the con- 
versations between the,.inferior characters. Yet to those who 
relish the exhibition of low life, many of these scenes must 
be exquisite, because they bear the stamp of nature. But no 
reader of taste or feeling would part with a single word that 
passses between Dunwoodie and the engaging Frances. We 
cannot agree with one of our journalists, that “ exaggera- 
tion prevails without.” This critic is of opinion that “ the 
death of Isabella is a gratuitous and revolting tragedy.” Now, 
according to all the laws of romantic love, we think she is taken 
out of the way in the best possible manner. If a young lady be 
at all indulged in falling in love before she is courted—which 
sounds like a solecism even in the ears of an old bachelor—and 
that too with one who was previously betrothed, the poet may 
well be excused for a corresponding violence in disposing of her. 
The love of Isabella, we are rather inclined to pronounce, a 
blemish in the book. But that her death is not singularly “ re- 
volting”’ may be proved by the fact, that a very amiable lady of 
Elizabeth-town, (New Jersey,) did actually lose her life precisely 
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in this way, during the revolutionary war. Whilst she sat in her 
own parlour, surrounded by her children, she was killed by a 
shot from a British musket, which entered through the window. 
To complete this tragedy in real life—her husband was killed 
about the same period, by one of our own centinels—whether by 
accident, or misapprehension of his character, is not now recol- 
lected. Several of these children are now amongst our most re- 
spectable citizens ; and as they reside in New York, it is highly 
probable that the author of “ the Neutral ground,” had this dis- 
astrous incident in his eye, when he introduced the catastrophe 
in question. 

The manner in which Gen. Washington is introduced is a se- 
rious defect. He should have worn the disguise of Mr. Harper 
to the last; for it is offering too great a violence to our veneration 
for this immortal man to exhibit him, unattended and almost in 
sight of the enemy, begging for a nights’ lodging, or skulking in 
a hut to obtain an interview witha pedlar-spy. Moreover there 
is nothing done by him, which could not have been effected by 
an inferior agency. Mr. Harper’s testimony might have procu- 
red Captain Wharton’s acquittal before the Court Martial, ora 
reversal of the sentence from the Commander in Chief. Nec Deus 
intersit—is a maxim which must be familiar to our American 
novelist. 

Dr. Sitgreaves is so little connected with the main story, that 
we could not introduce him in the rapid sketch to which we have 
confined ourselves. Yet he ought not to be passed over in silence. 
His benevolence, his singleness of heart and a certain degree of 
originality, make him welcome whenever he appears. Perhaps 
his simplicity is carried too far in the dialogue with Katy Haynes; 
and this damsel herself shows a little spice of the sentimental or- 
der of lovelorn heroines when she talks of that gentleman seeming 
to take an interest in her story. The language does not accord 
with her usual style of discourse and station in life. 

Honest old Cesar should not be thrown in the shade though 
his colour be black. He is active, faithful and diligent ; and forms 
a good contrast with the imbecility of his master. 

The following extract will afford a favourable specimen of the 
author’s style; while it shows that he is capable of depicting 
scenes of distress with a deep and touching pathos. Harvey 
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Birch, after a narrow escape from a troop of horse, enters his hut 


where: he finds Katy and Cesar at the bedside of his dying 
father : 


“ Is he alive?” asked Birch tremulously, and seemingly afraid 
to receive an answer to his own question. 

“‘ Surely,” said the maiden, rising hastily, and officiously of- 
fering her chair to the pedlar, “ he must live till day or the tide 
is down.” 

Disregarding all but her assurance, the pedlar stole gently to 
the room of his dying parent. The tie which bound this father 
and son together was one of no ordinary kind. In the wide world 
they were allto each other. Had Katy but have read a few lines 
farther in the record, she would have seen the sad tale of their mis- 
fortunes. At one blow competence and kindred had been swept 
from before them, and from that day to the present hour, perse- 
cution and distress had followed their wandering steps. Ap- 
proaching the bed side, Harvey leaned his body forward, and said, 
in a voice nearly choked by his feelings— 

“ Father, do you know me ?”’ 

The parent slowly opened his eyes, and a smile of satisfaction 
passed over his pallid features, leaving behind it the impression 
of death in still greater force from the contrast. The pedlar-. 
gave a restorative he had brought with him to the parched lips 
of the sick man, and for a few minutes new vigor seemed to be 
imparted to his frame. He spoke, but slowly and with difficulty. 
Curiosity kept Katy silent; awe had the same effect on Cesar; 
and Harvey seemed hardly to breathe, as he listened to the lan- 
guage of the departing spirit. 

“« My son,” said the father in a hollow voice, * God is as mer- 
ciful as he is just—if I threw the cup of salvation from my lips 
when a youth, he graciously offers it to me in mine age. He 
chastiseth to purify, and I go to join the spirits of our lost family. 
In a little while, my child, you will be alone. I know you too 
well not to foresee you will be a lone pilgrim through life. The 
bruised reed may endure, but it will neverrise. You have that 
within you, Harvey, that will guide you aright; persevere as you 
have begun, for the duties of life are never to be neglected—and” 
—A noise in the adjoining room interrupted the dying man, and 
the impatient pedlar hastened to learn the cause, followed by 


' Katy and the black. The first glance of his eye on the figure in 


the door-way told the trader but too well both his errand, and the 
fate that probably awaited himself. The intruder was a man 
still young in years, but his lineaments bespoke a mind long agi- 
tated by evil passions. His dress was of the meanest materials, 
and so ragged and unseemly, as to give him the appearance of 
studied poverty. His hair was prematurely whitened, and his 
sunken, lowering eve avoided the bold, forward look of innocence. 
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There was a restlessness in his movements, and agitation in his 
manner, that proceeded from the workings of the foul spirit 
within him, and which was not less offensive to others than dis- 

‘essing to himself. This man was a well known leader of one 
of those gangs of marauders who infested the county with a sem- 
lance of patriotism, and, were guilty of every grade of offence, 
from simple theft up tomurder. Behind him stood several other 
fiures clad in a similar manner, but whose countenances express- 
ed nothing more than the callous indifference of brutal insensi- 
ility. They were all well armed with muskets and bayonets, 
and provided with the usual implements of foot soldiers. Har- 
vey knew resistance to be vain, and quietly submitted to their 
directions. In the twinkling of an eye both he and Cesar were 
stripped of their decent garments, and made to exchange clothes 
with two of the filthiest of the band. They were then placed in 
separate corners of the room, and under the muzzles of the mus- 
kets, required faithfully to answer such interrogatories as were 
put to them. 

** Where is your pack ?”’ was the first question to the pedlar. 

‘‘ Hear me,” said Birch, trembling with agitation; “in the 
next room is my father now in the agonies of death ; let me go to 
him, receive his blessing, and close his eyes, and you shall have 
all—aye, all. 

‘* Answer me as I put the questions, or this musket shall send 
you to keep the old driveller company—where is your pack !” 

“I will tell you nothing unless you let me go to my father,” 
said the pedlar resolutely. 

His persecutor raised his arm with a malicious sneer, and was 
about to execute his threat, when one of his companions checked 
him, and cried— 

“ What would you do? you surely forget the reward. Tellus 
where are your goods, and you shall go to your father.” 

Birch complied instantly, and a man was despatched in quest 
of the booty : he soon returned, throwing the bundle on the floor, 
swearing it was as light as feathers. 

“ Ay,” cried the leader, “ there must be gold somewhere for 
what it did contain ; give us your gold, Mr. Birch; we know you 
have it; you will not take continental not you.” 

*“ You break your faith,” said Harvey sullenly. 

“‘ Give us your gold,”’ exclaimed the other furiously, pricking 
the pedlar with his boyonet until the blood followed his pushes in 
streams. At this instant a slight movement was heard in the ad- 
joining room, and Harvey cried imploringly— 

“ Let me—let me go to my father, and you shall have all.” 

“‘ T swear you shall go then,” said the skinner. 

“* Here take the trash,” cried Birch, as he threw aside the 
purse, which he had contrived to conceal, notwithstanding the 
change in his garments. 
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The robber raised it from the floor with a hellish laugh, as he 
said coolly— 

“* Ay, but it shall be to your father in heaven.” 

“ Monster !” exclaimed Birch, “ have you no feeling, no faith, 
no honesty ?” 

“ Why, to hear him, one would think there was not a rope 
around his neck already,” said the other malignantly. There is 
no necessity of your being uneasy, Mr. Birch; if the old man gets 
a few hours the start of you in the journey, you will be sure to 
follow him before noon to-morrow.” 

This unfeeling communication had no effect on the pedlar, who 
listed with gasping breath to every sound from the room of ‘his 
parent, until he heard his own name spoken in the hollow, se- 
pulchrai tones of death. Birch could endure no more, but shriek- 
ing out— 

*“ Father, hush, father, I come—I come:’’ he darted by his 
keeper, and was the next moment pinned to the wall by the bayo- 
net of another; fortunately his quick motion had caused him to 
escape a thrust aimed at his life, and it was by his clothes only 
that he was confined. 

** No, Mr. Birch,” said the skinner, “ we know you too well 
for a slippery rascal to trust you out of sight—your gold—your 
gold.” 

* You have it,” said the pedlar, writhing with the agony of 
his situation. 

“* Ay, we have the purse; but you have more purses. King 
George is a prompt paymaster, and you have done him many a 
piece of good service. Where is your hoard ? without it you will 
never see your father.” 

** Remove the stone underneath the woman,” cried the pedlar 
eagerly—* remove the stone.” 

“* He raves—he raves,” said Katy, instinctively moving her 
position to another stone than the one on which she had been 
standing ; in a moment it was torn from its bed, and nothing but 
earth was seen under it. 

‘“‘ He raves; you have driven him from his right mind,” con- 
tinued the trembling spinster; “ would any man in his senses 
think of keeping gold under a hearth-stone ?”’ 

“ Peace, babbling fool,” cried Harvey—“ lift the corner stone, 
and you will find what will make you rich, and me a beggar.” 

“ And then you will be despiseable,”’ said the housekeeper bit- 
terly. “ A pedlar without goods and without money—is sure to 
be despiseable.”’ 

“ There will be enough left to pay for his halter,” cried the 
skinner, as he opened upon a store of English guineas. These 
were quickly transferred to a bag, notwithstanding the declara- 
tions of the spinster, that her dues were unsatisfied, and that of 
right, ten of the guineas should be her property. 
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The Spy. 


Delighted with a prize that greatly exceeded their expecta- 
tions, the band prepared to depart, intending to take the pedlar 
with them in order to give him up to some of the American 
troops above, and claim the reward offered for his apprehension. 
Every thing was ready, and they were about to lift Birch in their 
arms, as he refused to move an inch; when a figure entered the 
room, that appalled the group—around his body was thrown the 
sheet of the bed from which he had risen, and his fixed eye and 
haggard face gave him the appearance of a being from another 
world. Even Katy and Cesar thought it was the spirit of the 
elder Birch, and they both fled the house, followed by the alarm- 
ed skinners. 

The excitement which had given the sick man strength soon 
vanished, and the pedlar, lifting him in his arms, re-conveyed 
him to his bed. The re-action of the system which followed has- 
tened to close the scene. 

The glazed eye of the father was fixed upon the son; his lips 
moved, but his voice was unheard. Harvey bent down, and, with 
his parting breath, received the dying benediction of his parent. 
A life of priv ation, of care, and of wrongs, embittered most of 
the future hours of the pedlar. But under no sufferings—in no 
misfortune—the subject of poverty and biting obloquy—the re- 
membrance of that blessing never lefthim. It constantly gleam- 
ed over the images of the past, shedding a holy radiance around 
his saddest hours of despondency. It cheered the prospect of 
the future with the prayers of a pious spirit for his well-being ; 
and it brought assurance to his soul of having discharged faith- 
fully and truly the sacred offices of filial love. 


The language and manners of the American officers have been 
censured as coarse and vulgar. Without undertaking to decide 
whether they do not talk as young gentlemen in a camp—or “ free 
and easy” when at a jovial board, are accustomed to converse, we 
can at least observe, they never disgust us with profanity. As we 
wish to bestow on this accomplished writer all the praise that is due 
to him—both for the credit of our own literature, and in return 
for the pleasure we have received, we will mention one more very 
rare quality of his bbok—we mean its total freedom from indeli- 
cacy in word and thought. We do not recollect that a single 
page is tarnished by this unpardonable stain. If we were to ex- 
amine severely, we might point out some passages, not altogether 
to our mind. But its faults are very trivial. As to the style— 
we really devoured the whole work with such avidity, that we 
had no time to be fastidious on that score. It may be charac- 
terized generally as deficient in richness and classical purity. It 
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does not possess that exuberant and precipitous flow which dis- 
tinguishes works of original genius. But if it breathe not the 
warm current of inspiration, if the eye be not dazzled by the pro- 
fusion and splendour which we behold in some of the pages of the 
mighty masters of song, we should not be the less grateful to 
that vigorous conception which has sketched so animated a pic- 
ture of scenes which “ come home to the business and bosom”’ of 
every American. 

We understand that the author has already projected another 
work. Let it not come too soon, but when it does, we hope his 
countrymen will continue to purchase and to praise. With this 
wish, which we believe, embraces all that the author can reasona- 
bly desire, we dismiss him, with our warmest thanks for the very 
‘high gratification which we have derived from his pages. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Arr. Il1]l-—On the Penitentiary System of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. O_pscnoor— 


The North American Review, for October, 1821, contains an 
article on the penitentiary system, upon which it is my intention 
to make some remarks. 

The improvements which the writer suggests, are to confine ju- 
venile offenders, and all convicts for the first time, and for the 
lighter kind of offences, in one establishment to be called the 
Penitentiary ; and the more hardened convicts, or those convict- 
ed of “ heavy” crimes and second offences in another, to be called 
the State Prison. In both, the convicts are to be kept at work, 
and in society, except in particular cases. “ Such is the only plan 
of punishments which he believes can be permanently adopted in 
this country, and to prove this position negatively, he briefly ex- 
amines some of the other schemes that have been suggested.” 
These are transportation; labour in chains on the highway; the 
restoration of the “ good old system of flogging, branding, pillor- 
ing, gibbeting, &c. &c.; and exclusive solitary confinement.” I 
shall notice these in the order in which they stand; first observ- 
ing, however, that there does not appear to be the least necessity 
for having two separate establishments. Why might not all the 
convicts be confined in one prison? One great recommendation 
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of a single prison, is its great economy, when compared with the 
expenses attending the erection and support of two. 

The writer in the Review is strongly opposed to transportation ; 
and his arguments are unanswerable, so far as they refer to the 
places which he notices as having been pointed out as proper de- 
jots, These are Columbia river, and an island in Lake Superior. 
Both are highly objectionable for the reasons which he gives, viz. 
great expense, and danger of escaping. The first objection,alone, 
ought to prevent us from thinking of either place, and the conse- 
quence of escape would be the return of the convicts “ to their 
old haunts,” as stated by the reviewer, or, which is as bad, the 
exposure to their depredations of the people on the frontiers, who 
are struggling with hardships and privations unavoidably inci- 
dent to their situation. Besides, the convict establishment at 
Columbia river would interfere with, if not entirely prevent, the 
success of a settlement atthe mouth of Columbia river, which 
it is highly probable the American government will make be- 
fore long; or it might injure the useful enterprise of Mr. Astor, 
which it is our duty and interest to encourage. I put the pla- 
ces mentioned, therefore, wholly out of the question. 

Now let us examine the force of the arguments against the 
general policy of the measure of transportation. 

Criminals, it is said, are “a miserable kind of material for 
new settlements, It is inexcusable in any nation to resort to it, 
until the accumulation of distress, and petty offences in conse- 
quence, have increased to an inconvenient and alarming de- 
eree.”” The idea of “ new séttlements,” implies that we are to 
hold future intercourse with the convicts, but this is far from en- 
tering into my views. After having placed them in a secure 
spot, from which their escape would be impossible, and after 
furnishing them with the means of temporary sustenance, and of 
future existence and even comfort by the aid of their own labour, 
they ought to be left to themselves, and all intercourse with them 
provided against under the severest penalty. The Botany Bay 
plan must be studiously avoided. An argument in favour of ef- 
fectually relieving ourselves from certain convicts by the pro- 
posed measure is derived from the actual existence of the state 
of things which, in the opinion of the Reviewer, could alone jus- 
tify it, viz. “the accumulation of petty offences,” and I will 
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add, of heinous crimes, to “an inconyenient and alarming de- 
gree ;”” for do we not daily see accounts of them in every part of 
the union, and do not the criminal courts of our capitals ex- 
hibit abundant proofs of them, from the gentleman-robbers of 
banks, (who commonly contrive to escape punishment, ) parricides, 
and every species of daring crime, down to the sly pilfering of a 
fruitstall ? But “ transportation” is said to be of all “ modes 
of punishment, the most costly, and of little importance in deter- 
ing the unprincipled from crime, as they do’not see the punish- 
ment.” Now the fact is, that transportation, of all modes, may 
be made the cheapest that can be adopted : the cost of removal 
amounting to little more than the annual expense of a convict in 
some of the states: the first expense moreover will be the last. 
It is certainly a singular argument, at this day, against the salu- 
tary influence of transportation upon the wicked, “ that they do 
not see the punishment,” because it was taken for granted that 
the principle was fully established by the experience derived from 
European penal codes, that “ public examples,” as they are call- 
ed, so far from deterring from the commission of crimes, in- 
crease their number, and that their enormity is proportioned to 
the severity and publicity of the punishment. The use of the 
argument last quoted, is the more extraordinary, considering 
that the inefficiency of the barbarous corporeal inflictions of the 
old American, and present European penal codes* is ably and 
fully pourtrayed by the writer himself: and any one who believes 
in the restraining influence of example, may be satisfied of the 
delusion under which he labours, by resorting to the next public 
execution with one end of his handkerchief a little out of his 
pocket. So fully am I convinced of the inefficacy of public pun- 
ishments, in preventing crimes, that it is firmly believed, the exe- 
cution of a convict, at midnight in the jail yard in the presence of 
his fellow convicts, and by torch light would have a much 





* I might add, the shocking proposals recently made in the publication of 
Mr. Beaumont, a London magistrate, of “ branding on each cheek, and onthe 
forehead ; amputation of offending members ; and death with previous ampu- 
tation of the hands.” If the progress of mental light had not caused the 
abolition of the Inquisition in Spain and Portugal, Mr. B. would have merited 
a high station in that mild and humane estbalishment for the reformation of 
heretics,—against the church “as by law established,” —~See the Pamphleteer, 
vol. xviii, p. 416. 
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ereater effect upon them, and the public at large, than the most 
solemn and ostentatious parade. But as it is possible that there 
are some persons who from not having duly considered the sub- 
ject, are still persuaded of the admonitory and moral effects of 
public punishments on society, I beg leave to recommend tothem 
the perusal of the unanswerable observations on it, by our late 
eminent citizen and philanthropist Dr. Rush, which laid the 
foundation for their total abolition in Pennsylvania.* He has 
proved that public punishments make men worse ; that they never 
reform ; never terrify, and so far from preventing crimes, tend to 
increase them, by destroying the sense of shame; by exciting re- 
venge against the community, and from a strange propensity 
among fanatics and the miserable, even to commit capital crimes, 
that they may imitate an heroic death, and draw forth a repetition 
of expressions of admiration and praise for fortitude and suffer- 
ing, which they may have heard uttered by spectators of a public 
execution. 

Instead of “ it costing twenty times as much to punish our con- 
victs by transportation, as it does now in the state prisons,” the 
cost would very probably be twenty times less; for as 20 years 
might be safely taken as the average term of the life of a convict 
in his new habitation, their outfit during that period, would not 
average more than the annual cost at present. Nay, it may be 
safely asserted, that the general average would be less; for al- 
though the expense of the first cargo might cause the amount to 
be a little more, owing to the purchase of many necessary articles 
of a permanent nature, yet as they would not be required again 
until after a long time, the cost of the subsequent shipments 
would certainly be so much less, as to bring out the result of 
a given term in favour of transportation, on the ground of eco- 
nomy. 

2d. I have anticipated myself in some measure on the subject 
of public punishments, by a reference to the essays of Dr. Rush. 
The plan of punishing convicts by labour on the highways and 
streets was fully tried in the year 1786, and I well remember the 





* See his Essays, literary, moral and philosophical, Philadelphia, 1798, 
Bradford.—A work that ought to be in the hands of every family inthe United 


States. See also Roscoe on Penal Jurisprudence, and Montague “ on the pun. 
ishment of murder by death,”’ 
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shocking scenes then exhibited, and the universal disgust they 
excited among all classes of citizens. The law was intended to 
continue only three years, and during that period petitions for its 
repeal, covered the tables of the legislature. It was accordingly 
permitted to die, and another was passed upon the old principles 
of labour and confinement.* 

3. The writer in the Review is decidedly opposed to solitary 
confinement, which he says, “has been recommended by some 


‘without even having considered its effects. In the first place, if 


this should be adopted, the view of the economists must be aban- 
doned, for the criminals can perform no labour.” Now, so far 
from solitary confinement having been recommended without 
due reflection, the fact is, that it was seriously brought before 
the judiciary committee of the Pennsylvania legislature, during 
the last session,+ after mature consideration for several months 
on the total inefficiency of the system hitherto adopted in our 
state ; on the good effects of short periods of seclusion expe- 
rienced in Philadelphia, in subduing outrageous tempers; and on 
the equally well known injury experienced by the convicts, from 
their constantly increasing contamination, the unavailing influ- 
ence of labour upon their moral faculties, when performed in so- 





* The following relation may not be without use. An act for substitut- 
ing labour and confinement for public punishments, had been draughted 
during the session in which the “ wheelbarrow” law was passed ; when, on a 
meeting of the committee preparatory to its introduction, it was unfortunately 
resolved upon the motion of a member, who probably thought they were 
treading on sacred ground, to refer it to the chief justice, (the late Governor 
M‘Kean,) who it was supposed must be master of the subject, and who 
would set them right if they were wrong: his approbation was also deemed 
important to insure the passage of the bill. He returned the bill, and pro- 
posed as a substitute the “‘ wheelbarrow law,” which met the approbation of a 
majority of the committee, from deference to the authority of so great a legal 
character, and was approved of by the legislature. This information comes 
from the late Geo. Clymer, who was a member of the first committee, and 
warmly opposed the reference to the judge. Thus for a short time were sus- 
pended the happy effects of Dr. Rush’s anxious labours for years, in prepar- 
ing the public mind for the amelioration of the penal code, and in breaking 
down the strong holds of prejudice and ignorance which supported the de- 
testable old system. 


+ In “observations on the Penitentiary System of Pennsylvania, by Me- 


dicus.”” 
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ciety during the day, and their herding together at night. The 
rationale or modus operandi of this grand assuager of the turbu- 
lent passions was illustrated, and the Penitentiary committee in 
their report preparatory to the introduction of the late bill pro- 
viding for the erection of a new prison, with solitary cells, in 
Philadelphia, and in the counties, went still farther into the sub- 
ject, and shewed the happy effects that were likely to result from 
the adoption of the measure. In the remarks already referred 
to, it was asserted that “labour in society was an enjoyment,” 
and tended to defeat the object of confinement, while on the con- 
trary, idleness in solitude was highly distressing. Of the truth 
of these positions, the experience of the Philadelphia inspectors 
is ample,* and other authorities may be quoted to support them. 
Mr. Buxton says, that in the Maison de Force at Ghent, priva- 
tion of work is a penalty sufficient to keep 99 out of 100 orderly 
and attentive to the rules.t Mr. Cunningham the keeper of the 
Gloucester jail, says that criminals “ dread solitude ; that it is the 
most beneficial means of working reform ; far better than corpo- 
real punishment, which when severe, hardens them more than 
any thing else.” He adds, “ Reflection with low diet, are the 
causes of the good effect of solitary confinement.” Mr. Stokes, 
governor of the house of correction at Horsley, says, that “ soli- 
tary confinement is a much greater punishment without work 
than with it. To the question, ‘Do you think a convict would 
go out better, if he had been employed during the month of con- 
finement you speak of?’ the reply is, no, norhalf. The prisoner 
who is employed, passes his time smooth and comfortable, and 
he has a portion of his earnings ; but if he has no labour, and kept 
under the discipline of the prison, it is a tight piece of punish- 
ment to go through. My opinion is, that if they are kept accord- 
ing to the rules of the prison, and have no labour, that one month 
would do more than six, {without labour.] I am certain, that a 
man who is kept there without labour once, will not be very 





* The convicts in the Philadelphia prison, have, upon several occasions, ex- 
pressed their dread of the intended plan of solitary confinement in the prison 
intended to be built this year. 

+ Inquiry whether crime and misery are produced or prevented by our 
present system of prison discipline. By Th. F. Buxton, M. P. London, 1818, 
p. 71, 
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ready to come there again.”* A convict now in the Philadel- 
phia prison, was recently asked, “ Did you stay in Rhode Island, 
after your release from the solitory cells, there?” “Oh, no, I 
gave them wide sea-room.” He renewed his depredations, but 
it was in Pennsylvania, where the cells are reserved for punishing 
atrocious and turbulentconvicts. For such characters, darkness 
and bread and water for diet, ought to be joined to solitude. 
The probable increased efficacy of total abstraction of light, must 
be obvious to all, and as to its absolute effect, there can be no 
doubt, having been repeatedly proven. The governor of the jail 
at Devises, says that “ he had only ove occasion to use the dark 
cell, in the case of the same prisoner, twice: that less than one 
day is enough to bring him to his senses.”’ He considered pun- 
ishment in a dark cell for one day, had a greater effect upon a 
prisoner, than to keep him on bread and water for a month.’’t 

A greater portion of the time of the convicts ought to be spent 
in the solitary cells than usual, in order that they might be made 
to suffer; and if solitary idleness be not thought expedient, 
they ought to be compelled to earn at least $5 dollars per year, 
above the amount of their expenses,} to prevent the possibility of 
an excuse which has often been made, for robbing, to support 
life, until they can obtain the means of employment after their 
liberation. Nor should they be permitted to leave the prison 
without this capital inhand. Convicts, knowing that their re- 
turn to liberty depended on a compliance with this rule, would 
redouble their industry, and would never be idle; whereas, at 
present not having such a stimulus to work, they often neglect 
their tasks, and are turned loose without a dollar,,and renew 
their depredations on society to satisfy the calls of hunger. .4 





-—— ~——n 





* Evidence before the committee of the House of Commons, in 1819: p. 
5391—quoted in Edinburgh Review, No. 70, p. 295, 

+ Evidence before the committee of the House of Commons, 1819. p. 359. 
Edinburgh Review, No. 70, p. 293. 

+ It has always been the practice of the inspectors of the Philadelphia prison, 
to give the convicts credit for their extra earnings, beyond the small amount 
with which they are charged for their maintenance and clothing, and some 
have received sums on their discharge, that might have been of service to them 
in setting up a trade, if they had been disposed to work ; but indolence pre- 
vents many from doing any thing more than their daily tasks, or from accom- 
plishing even those, and hence, when leaving prison, they are pennyless. 
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preferable filan is to keefi them in solitude without work, during 
the whole period of their sentences, and then to present them with 
5, 10, or 15 dollars, acquainting them at the time, that in the event 
of their being again convicted, they would inevitably be transport- 
ed for life to Tristan da Cunha, whencetheir escafie would be hopte- 
ess. Such a plan would constitute perfection in criminal jurispru- 
dence, and when adopted, will clear our jails of all old convicts, 
and greatly diminish the number of first offences. It does not fol- 
low that “labour must be abandoned in solitary confinement ;” 
for the cells may be constructed of dimensions to admit of it; 
and it is believed that the new prison to be commenced the next 
spring in Philadelphia, will be erected on that principle. Nor 
cannot it be considered “an abandonment of the views of the 
economists,”’ if work were wholly restricted, as itis very probable 
that in the end, a saving to the public would ensue, if the con- 
victs were kept idle, for, 

1. They would wear fewer clothes than when at work. 

2. They might do well with two meals a day, instead of three, 
which are now given. 

3. The quantity of food at each meal would be diminished, by 
reason of the lessened appetite arising from want of exercise 
in the open air. 

4. The horrors of confinement would be so lasting, that the 
criminals once, subjected to it for a proper length of time, (not 
a few months) will be effectually deterred from risking a repe- 
tition of them, by the commission of crimes in a state where 
such punishment awaits them. Besides, a continuation of the 
plan of working convicts is the less important at present, and 
probably for some years to come will not deserve considera- 
tion, in consequence of the difficulty of making sale of the pro- 
duct of their labour, and even supposing that they remained 
wholly idle during their confinement, still economy would en- 
sue, for it may be taken for granted that from the cause just 
mentioned, the prison after a few years will contain but a small 
number of inhabitants. 

Another objection to solitary confinement is the fear of making 
the convicts “ maniacs, if it does not destroy them.” But this 
is altogether imaginary, being contrary to experience in such 
cases. The records of the bastile of France and of other prisons 
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of the writer in the N. A, Review, that “ a week or ten days is 
generally sufficient to subdue the obstinate temper of a cvu- 
vict ;’ a much longer time being often required. One woman 
required 52 days confinement in an upper remote cell, and to in- 
crease her punishment, not a word was spoken to her during all 
that time. She had previously been some time confined in a 
lower cell, where conversation was practicable with an adjoining 
conyict, and was permitted with the cell keepers, but had not 
become penitent. They say further that none are ever taken 
out of the cells, until completely subdued, unless the attending 
physician desire their removal by reason of the state of their 
health ; and it is the invariable rule to remand them to their soli- 
tary abode, whenever they are able to bear it, in order to com- 
plete the time of their sentence to that punishment. The in- 
spectors well know the constitution of the minds of criminals, 
and that to restore one of them to the luxury of working and 
sleeping in society before their turbulent passions are overcome, 
would be a victory over the discipline of the prison, and produce 
the most ruinous effects upon the system. Such a‘triumph ts 
therefore never permitted. 

The writer in the Review, says he was “ assured by the inspec- 
tors of the Philadelphia and Baltimore penitentiaries that in each 
of those prisons but one instance had occurred of solitary con- 
finement failirg to subdue the criminal. In each of these cases, 
after a confinement of a month, and “ when the pulse had been 
reduced to a cambric thread,’ the criminal was still obstinate, 
and they were obliged to release him to prevent his perishing 
under it.” The practice of the Philadelphia prison has been 
stated. The particular case just mentioned, is not recollected by 
the present inspectors who have been consulted ; but they have 
no hesitation in saying that a repetition of the experiment would 
have succeeded. So far from the mental faculties being impair- 
ed by solitary confinement, it is a fact, that even the muscular 
powers often apparently suffer very little diminution, and even 
in cases where debility is perceptible, after the release cf a cri- 


minal, it is only temporary. Some have actually acquired flesh - 


during their confinement; one man carried a keg of nails the 
length of the yard, immediately on coming out, after a seclusion 
of upwards of amonth. The man confined in Providence, says 
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in Europe, shew, that men have been confined for 10, 20, and 
even more than 30 years in solitary cells without loss of reason 
or life. Most of us have read the interesting story of the con- 
finement of Henry Masers de la Tude, who, with but little inter- 
ruption was immured in the bastile from 1749 to 1784:* and 
what American youth has not been roused to indignation at the 
sufferings of the high minded but imprudent Trenck, who for ten 
years groaned in the dungeon of Magdeburg, by order of the 
Prussian tyrant, whom it is the fashion to call, the great Freder- 
ick? Our enterprising fellow citizen W. D. Robinson was con- 
fined in the year 1817 in a loathsome cell, an “ infernal prison,” 
under one of the arches of the ramparts of the castle of San 
Juan de Ulua, on the Spanish Main, for eleven months.t Our 
own prisons furnish additional proofs in point. By a refer- 
ence to the keeper of the Philadelphia prison, and to an inspector, 
who has been for 15 years almost successively in office, I have 
ascertained that some of the convicts have been confined for 
nearly a year inacell. The diet during part of the time, (about 
two weeks) of those confined for long periods, is what is called 
“ cell allowance,” viz. half a pound of bread per day, with water. 
Afterwards some soup is allowed ; then a little meat twice a week, 


and at a more advanced stage, three times a week. It is not 


deemed necessary to state the particular cases, or to multiply 
proofs of a fact which is known to all who have had any inter- 
course with the prison, and of which any one may be fully satis- 
fied by application to the keeper or board of inspectors. One 
man now in prison, states that he was confined in a cell of the 
jail at Providence, of smaller dimensions than those of Philadel- 
phia, during ten months and twenty one days: that during three 
months of the time he was chained to the floor, and that he had 
two meals in a day. 

The inspectors and the keeper of the Philadelphia prison, deny 
positively that any injurious effect has been observed upon the 
intellects of those confined in solitary cells, even for the longest 
period mentioned ; and also deny the accuracy of the statement 


~ 





* This account is recorded in a variéty of foreign works, and also in that 
popular miscellany, the “ Percy Anecdotes,” part 6th. 


+ Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution by W. D. Robinson Philadelphia 
1820. 
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he tottered when taken out, but in one month he was as strong 
as ever. This mah was exposed to a highly debilitating cause 
while in his cell, viz. an almost constant stench from inattention 
on the part of the prison keepers to the removal of an obvious 
cause, but once in ten days! 

Mr. Robinson though debilitated by confinements, low diet, 
and an illness of several weeks with a violent hcemorrhage, re- 
covered and suffered no permanent injury in his health. 

The writer resumes the subject in the progress of his remarks, 
and says, that “it is a mistake of some theorists to plan a prison so 
that every man shall be in absolute seclusion. Itis only desirable 
that the greater part of the convicts, particularly the more atro- 
cious and hardened should be thus separated. But in many cases 
a superintendant will find it advantageous to put two or three to- 
gether, where he perceives a repentant disposition, and that they 
will sympathise and confirm each other in such a course ?”’ 

It is a strong argument in favour of solitary confinment, that it 
is warmly advocated by the most experienced among the present 
inspectors of Philadelphia, whose knowledge derived from long 
familiarity with prison discipline, and management of convicts, 
is far removed from “ theory,” and is not exceeded by that of any 
men in this country, or in Europe. There are few—very few of 
those committed to the Philadelphia prison, who do not deserve 
the epithets which the writer affixes to those whose consignment 
to the cells he allows to be proper; and as to repentence, although 
‘** a consummation devoutly to be wished,” yet is so rare an oc- 
currence, as not to enter into the calculation of the inspectors so 
long as more than one are confined in a cell at a time. Several 
have successfully played the hypocrite, and one man “ fairly 
prayed himself out of prison,’ sometime before the expiration 
of the period for which he was sentenced ; but he returned 
within the year. It is evident that the writer himself“ theorises,”’ 
for he speaks of “ a repentant disposition,” as a possible occur- 
rence, but mentions no instance of this communion of penitent 
souls, having been successfully allowed in support of the practice 
he recommends. He may be assured that any useful “ sympathe- 
tic”? or moral influence, or “ confirmation” in a repentent dispo- 
sition, derived from the company of “ two or three in a cell,” is 


wholly imaginary, and will not be experienced. The greater 
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probability is, that the discovery of any symptoms of contrition in 
convict, by another in the same cell, would end in his being 
laughed out of it by his companions, and in the establishment of 
his old habits. An equally probable consequence of such inter- 
course would be, the planning of future robberies, or the con- 
triving the means of escape: of this, I shall say more presently. 
It must be acknowledged, that although 19 out 20 now confined in 
Philadelphia have been before in the prison there, or in that of 
some other city, yet that numbers once released, have not again 
offended against the laws; but it is possible that they would have 
behaved equally well, if they had never been punished ; and it 
does not follow that any serious reformation has taken place in 
the heart of a man, merely because he has not committed a lar- 
cency or other crime, the penalty of which is confinement; for a 
dislike to the prison life, and a preference to the enjoyment of do- 
mestic quiet and liberty, may be the restraining causes, and not a 
moral impression received during imprisonment. 

The plan proposed by the reviewer, of classifying the prison- 
ers, and confining them in different establishments, according to 
their degrees of criminality, although an improvement upon the 
present bad plan of an indiscriminate mixture of criminals of all 
ages, and of every degree of vice, would not however accomplish 
the two great objects of confinement, which ought constantly to 
be kept in view, viz. punishment, and reformation of the criminal. 
Permission given to them to work in society diminishes the 
first to a very trifling degree, and completely prevents the 
last. Every one who has had any experience among criminals 
knows, that very different degrees of vice are perceived among 
young or first offenders, and that a youth of 16 years of age, will 
be able to increase the corruption of mind in a man of 40. The 
idea of vice, or vicious propensities being graduated by age, can 
only be entertained by persons totally unacquainted with the 
inmates of a prison. Hence the absolute impossibility of any 
useful classification, of which so much has been recently written 
in England, and again urged by the reviewer. It may be relied 


on as an axiom in criminal jurisprudence, that whenever two or 


more criminals are in the same apartment, evil communications 
will take place among them, and plans of future mischief will be 
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matured. 1 have elsewhere* referred to a fact in direct proof of 
this position, on the authority of the late Judge Rush of Pennsyl- 
vania. The well known Sir John Fielding, so long a police 
magistrate in London, amply experienced in criminal affairs, and 
in all the habits and wiles of Newgate, many years since stated a 
similar fact. A recent occurrence, affords additional proof in point. 
The Boston Gazette, of December, 1821, contains a letter from 
a convict in the state prison of Massachusetts, directed to a gen- 
tleman of that town, stating that “the late robbery of the store 
of Messrs. R. D. Tucker & Co. was planned in the prison, and 
that he had numbered twenty-five stores in Boston, against the 
proprietors of which conspiracies are planned for their robbery.” 
One of the great benefits which the friends to humanity promised 
themselves, would result from the confinement of convicts at la- 
bour in prison, was the acquisition of a trade, or the improve- 
ment in one already partially acquired, and by which they might 
obtain a living after their release. Nothing in theory can be more 
plausible, yet nothing is found more opposite to the supposed 
consequence of such instruction: for no instance has occurred 
of any trade having been followed that was learnt in prison ; but 
many undeniable proofs have been afforded of the manual skill 
acquired in confinement, being used to enable convicts more suc- 
cessfully toyommit depredations on society after their release. 
The letter of the convict just quoted, stated further, “ that the ma- 
chinery for the execufion of the robberies then planned in Boston, 
were all prepared in prison, viz. false keys, machinery for cut- 
ting off the heads of bolts, of a very compact and curious 
construction, together with instruments for opening window- 
shutters, the ingenuity of which would command a patent, if ex- 
ecuted in a good cause.t The machinery for the robbery of 
Messrs. Tuckers, and for a variety of other purposes equally des- 
tructive to the peace and welfare of society, were made there.” It 





* Observations on the Penitentiary System of Pennsylvania, 1820. 
{ Governor Brooks says that in the recent insurrection in the state prison of 
Massachusetts, many of the convicts were armed with deadly weapons, which 


had been forged in the workshops. Communication to Mass, Legislature, 
Jan. 1822, 
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may be remarked by the way, that this letter speaks very little 
for the discipline of an establishment which permits the convicts 
thus to occupy their time, and their leaving it with the predatory 
tools about them. Solitary confinement will be free from all 
such misapplication of time and talents. Shall we hear any more 
of the benefits arising from working classified convicts in so- 
cieties ? 

Another evil arising from convicts working in society, is the 
murders that are committed by convicts of their fellow prison- 
ers. Two or three instances of this have occurred in the jail of 
Philadelphia, (one last year) owing to a suspicion being enter- 
tained of the sufferer having given information of a plot to es- 
cape. Another was recently committed in the state prison of 
Massachusetts from the same cause. What has happened will 
happen again. Solitary confinement will effectually prevent such 
occurrences. 

A still greater evil, proceeding from the assemblage of con- 
victs in workshops or in the prison yard, is their insurrection 
and attempt toescape. One we have seen lately took place in the 
Massachusetts prison. In March 1820, a very serious attempt 
was made in the Philadelphia prison. The convicts had actually 
reached the outer gate, but were dismayed by seeing through the 
key hole, the street filled with armed men formally drawn up, and 
by the entrance of others into the yard from the front. It was ascer- 
tained that in the case of their having succeeded in breaking jail, 
the city was to be set on fire in several places. The consequences 
to society of nearly 500 convicts being at liberty, and excited to 
madness, may be easily conceived. Solitary confinement will 
prevent insurrections. The Reviewer speaks of the alleged anxiety 
of some convicts to enter our penitentiaries, arising from the ex- 
cellent fare they enjoy there, as “a stupid bravado.” If such 
an opinion is to cause the application of those epithets, it will be 
some consolation to the concerned to know that the persons thus 
implicated, are by no means few; for the opinion has been very 
generally entertained : nor does it follow, that because the crimi- 
nals do make attempts to escape, some did not commit crimes to 
entitle them to the superior comforts of the prison; because al- 
though they may have been urged by hunger and cold to steal, 
yet having enjoyed the benefits provided for them in the house, 
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for some time, they may forget their former sufferings ; and their 
constitutional restlesness returning on the approach of warm 
weather, they sigh for a change, and for liberty once more to in- 
dulge in the “sins that so strongly beset them,” and are willing 
to take their chance for better fortune in future, to enable them to 
live at large on the produce of their vocations, during a succeed- 
ing winter. Besides, the attempt to escape, which the Reviewer 
thinks proves the absurdity of the assertion in question, may be 
made by those who do not seek a refuge in jail from hunger and 
cold, and those who do, may have declined interfering ; during 
the alarming insurrection that took place in the Philadelphia 
prison, two years since, many refused to join the rioters. But the 
determination of the point is of little importance: that the ex- 
pression however has been uttered by a man sentenced for one 
month’s confinement during the winter, to the Philadelphia 
workhouse, and apparently with great sincerity, there can be no 
doubt.* The prison has long ceased to have terrors, and to attribute 
this fearlesness to the enjoyment of protection from the weather, 
and of warmth in winter, and food, all of which most of the con- 
victs would be deprived of if at fullliberty,is not an unreason- 
able, much less a stupid idea. This absence of fear will most 
certainly prevail so long as the prisons shall continue to be places 
of comparative comfort, and not of suffering, and so long will 
they be filled by a succession of inhabitants. The sooner there- 
fore the discipline is changed, and made to assume a proper cha- 
racter, the better. When the incorrigible who are now existing, 
shall have finished their evil courses, and gone to their last ac- 
count, we may hope that by the help of the general diffusion of 
moral education among the rising classes of society, a diminu- 
tion of crime will take place. What that does not effect, rigid 
solitary confinement and transportation will complete.t 





*The man shivering with cold, asked the constable, when going to prison, 
how long he was to be confined? he was told one month.— Oh,” said he, 
shrugging his shoulders, “I wish it were for three /” 

' + Prisons, says Mr. Holford, should be considered as places of punishment, 
and not as scenes of cheerful industry.” —See Ed. Rev. No. 70, p. 279. And 
in the words of another writer, “no punishment will be found to be wise or 
humane, or just or effectual, that is not the natural reaction of a man’s own con- 
duct on his own head, or the making him feel in his own person, the conse- 
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The reviewer recommends to the other States a recent law of 
Massachusetts, which condemns criminals to a further term of 
seven years because of a second conviction, and to imprisonment 
for life, if they come there a third time. Seven convicts are now 
confined for life under this law. In this way, he says, all those 
who are incorrigible will be taken away from preying on the pub- 
lic, and having learned a trade in the prison, can be advantage- 
ously employed. The objection to this plan is, the multiplica- 
tion of such criminals which will result from its adoption, and 
the inevitable existence of the following evils: 

1, Upon the supposition that the convicts are to be kept at 
work in society, agreeably to the idea of the reviewer, these in- 
veterate rogues will serve as teachers to their less accomplished 
associates, the bad effects of which tuition are well known, and 
greatly deplored as one of the most powerful causes of prevent- 
ing a change in the habits of vicious men, which was expected 
from the substitution of hard labour and confinement. If they 
are kept by themselves, upon the theoretical principle of classifi- 
cation, they will mutually corrupt one another, and all hope of 
amendment or change of mind will be at an end. 

2. If confined in solitary cells, they would take up the room 
that ought to be reserved for first offenders, of whom some ex- 
pectation of reformation might be entertained. 

3. From their, numbers, the expense of the prison would be 
greatly increased ; and as it would be impossible to sell all their 
work, unless at reduced prices, the support of honest citizens, at 
a time when there is little demand for labour, might be interfered 
with. 

4. The confinement of the criminals must be recommended 
solely upon the principle of just punishment for crimes, and as a 





quences ofthe injury he has meditated against others.”—_Ed. Rev. No. 70, p. 
346. Working in society prevents such reflections. ‘The case is different 
with the prisoner doomed to the -solitary cell, There the hand of justice 
presses on him with grievous weight. The cold rough walls that encircle him, 
the unvarying shades that hang around, and the death-like silence, only bro- 
ken by the clanking of wearying chains, remind him of the violated law, and 
teach him that “the way of the transgressor is hard.” There buried in solitude 
the fire of the spirit may be subdued, remorse may be succeeded by repent- 
ance, and the punishment may be productive of reform.”? Emporium, Dec. 1821. 
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safeguard against their future depredations. Reformation is out 
of the question. As it certainly can do society no possible good 
to imprison them, merely as a punishment, their long, or perpetual 
confinement does not seem to constitute a reason sufficiently 
strong to justify its infliction; it is, therefore, certainly a more 
eligible plan to send them away to the place proposed, to which 
the objections just urged do not apply, where the safety of the 
public from their future depredations, will be as great as by their 
confinement in prison, and where there will be some chance of a 
reformation. They will indeed be in society, but under circum- 
stances so different from those in a prison, as not to justify the 
belief that contamination will take place, even on the supposi- 
tion that an inequality in the scale of guilt prevailed among 
them, because from the obvious necessity that will appear of de- 
pending upon their own labour for existence, they will be “ ad- 
vantageously employed,” and so constantly in tilling the earth, 
in some mechanical occupation, or in fishing, as not to afford 
time to think of mischief. There can, moreover, be no induce- 
ment to lay schemes for future robbery, or to break prison; and 
the severe discipline established by themselves, will insure the 
enjoyment to every man of his own little property. The crimi- 
nal will no longer be forced to act at the will of a keeper, but will 
become a free agent, and one of the lords of the soil which he 
cultivates. 

If it be an argument in favour of perpetual imprisonment, that 
‘¢ we shall no more hear of a fourth conviction,” it certainly is a 
stronger one in favour of transportation that we shall not hear of 
a third, or, for some offences, even of a second, and that thus the 
expense of one or of two convictions, of supporting the criminals 
in prison for a time previously to trial, and of paying for the ex- 
cess of the cost of their maintenance over the value of their la- 
bour, while serving out the periods of conviction, will be saved. 
It might be added, as a consideration of no small importance, 
that, by their removal at an earlier date than after a third con- 
viction, there will be a vast gain, as respects morality, among 
the inferior classes of society; for it may be easily conceived 
that the infection diffused by three or four hundred reprobates, 
for seven or ten years, during which they may be supposed 
to be at large before they would commit a third offence, and be 
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finally shut up for life, must be great. He who is not reformed 
after one imprisonment, or deterred from repeating crimes, after 
having once experienced the discipline of the institution, will 
not be affected by a second experiment; the absurdity of mak- 
ing it, therefore, must be evident. Besides, on the principles of 
humanity and moral justice to the miserable wretch himself, it 
ought not to be repeated, because every new association with 
criminals in a jailonly tends to increase or confirm his evil habits, 
and to lessen his chance of reform. Transportation will prevent 
this wide spread of moral contamination. 

{It is pleasing to find that my recommendation of transporta- 
tion for life is supported by Mr. Harmer, a gentleman who “ has 
been concerned during twenty years in constant trials at the old 
Bailey, and who is equally distinguished by assiduity, acuteness, 
and humanity in his profession. ‘As to transportation, I think 
it ought to! . for life; if it is for seven years, the novelty of the 
thing, and the prospect of returning to their friends and asso- 
ciates, reconciles offenders to it, so that in fact they consider it 
no punishment, and when this sentence is passed upon men, they 
frequently say, ‘ Thank you, my Lord.’ Indeed this is a common 
expression used every session by prisoners when sentenced to 
seven years transportation.’ ’’* 

When an Englishman talks of transportation, he refers to Bot- 
any Bay, which has become, comparatively, to British convicts, a 
happy residence; but the place and plan proposed for American 
convicts are far superior: on these, there is nooccasion to enlarge, 


as both have been treated of in the publication already alluded to. 
MEDICUS. 





Arr. 1V.—Leiters from the West. Letter IV. 

I had not been long on board of the boat, when I discovered that 
its progress was frequently so slow as to allow me to make short 
excursions on the shore. Such opportunities were too precious 
to be lost; accordingly, equipped in a light summer dress, with 
a fowling-piece on my shoulder, I invaded, sometimes one bank, 
and sometimes the other, waging war against the squirrels of 
Virginia, Ohio, or Kentucky, as was most convenient. Thus I 





* Report of the Select Committee on Criminal Laws of England, 1819, p. 
100,—Edinb, Rev. No. 70. 
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gained sport, and healthful exercise, and procured a grateful ad- 
dition to my frugal meals. In these digressions, I frequently en- 
countered the inhabitants, and could make enquiries respecting 
the country. At their cabins I would always procure a refresh- 
ing draught of milk, as well as a dish of conversation; and if I 
had found nothing else, I believe I should have been amply re- 
paid for my trouble, in gazing at the droves of chubby children, 
who are mentioned in the Navigator, as a staple commodity of 
the country. They are almost as plenty as the squirrels; and as 
plump and ruddy, as health and cleanliness can make them. By 
walking at a brisk pace along the shore, I could keep ahead of 
the boat, when the men were not rowing; thus I could pop over 
the squirrels, talk tothe men, take a peep at the women, and kiss— 
the children, while I was jogging on my way. 

On these occasions, I had opportunities of examining into the 
correctness of the assertion, made by almost all the Fnglish tra- 
vellers. They describe our people, in the humbler walks of life, 
as possessing a certain surly independence, which they delight 
to display on every occasion; which induces them to insult a 
well-dressed stranger, whenever they get an opportunity; and to 
render any services which they may be called on to perform, 
with an air of doing a favour; so that while they pocket your 
money they remind you that they are your equals. I shall also 
notice at the same time, an assertion, made by a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review; he says, “ They, of the Western Country, 
are hospitable to strangers, because they are seldom troubled with 
them; and because they have pfilenty of maize and smoked hams. 
Their hospitality, too, is adways accompanied with impertinent 
questions, and a disgusting display of national vanity.” If the 
author of this precious scrap had ever visited the country ‘he li- 
bels, he would find that it contains as many distinct falsehoods, 
as could conveniently be crowded into so small a paragraph. No 
country is more “troubled” with strangers, than this; they 
swarm the land, spreading themselves over it in every direction ; 
every stream is traced, every forest explored, and the taverns of 
every little village, have at times been filled and overflowing with 
the crowds brought hither by emigration, by curiosity, or by bu- 
siness. Many of these are needy wanderers from the very land 
whose writers thus abuse us, who, destitute of the means of sub- 
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sistence, and of any knowledge of the country, must needs be in- 
debted to its inhabitants, for food to support, and advice to guide 
their steps. The hospitality of the West, is best known to those 
who have experienced it. 


“ Meat for keen famine, and the generous juice, 
That warms chill life, her charities produce.” 


But if that hospitality is caused by the abundance with which 
Heaven has blessed our prolific country, it springs from that 
which we suspect seldom troubles these Scotish gentry, and 
whose charities, by the same rule, ought to be ‘very sparing. 
The critic might have found a better reason; it is, that their 
hearts are as generous as they are brave—the latter quality not 
being denied them even in “ the fast anchored isle.” The same 
spirit which glowed at Chippewa, on Lake Erie, and at New-Or- 
leans, still illumines the shadows of our Western forests ; in war 
it produced daring achievements, in peace it warms the heart to 
acts of charity and mercy. 

If a foreigner, in passing through our country, grasps at every 
occasion to make invidious comparisons, sneering at its popu- 
lation, its manners, and its institutions, and sextoling those of 
his native land, nothing is said of national vanity. When it was 
determined in England to tear the “ striped bunting,” from the 
mast heads of our frigates, and to “ sweep the Yankey cock- 
boats” from the ocean, no national vanity was displayed at all. 
When the very Review in question, tells us that England is the 
bulwark of religion, the arbiter of the fates of kingdoms, the last 
refuge of freedom, there is no national vanity in the business— 
not aspice. But if a plain back-woodsman, ventures to praise 
his own country, because he finds all his wants supplied, and all 
his rights defended ; while he is not pestered with tax-gatherers, 
and excise-men ; while he sees no dragoons galloping about his 
cottage, and is allowed to vote for whom he pleases to represent 
him—ali of which he is told, and has good reason to believe, is 
ordered differently in another country—this is “ a disgusting dis- 
play of national vanity.” If he ventures to exhibit a shattered 
limb, or a breast covered with scars, and to tell that he received 
these honourable marks, in defence of his native land, on an occa- 
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sion when the best troops in the world fled before the valour of 
undisciplined freemen, led by a Jackson or a Brown—this is, very 
disgusting. ; nt 

During my jaunt, I have entered freely the meanest habita- 
tions, and conversed familiarly, with the most indigent of the 
people; but never have I received a rude, or an indecorous reply. 
When I approached the door of the rudest hut, I was invited to 
enter, a seat was handed me, and if the family was eating, I was 
pressed to partake of their meal. However homely their fare 
might be, they neither seemed ashamed to offer, nor unwilling to 
share it. At the little cabins along the river, we paid reasonable 
prices for butter, bread, milk, and other articles, which we pur- 
chased, but they seldom charged for what we eat in their houses ; 
and when I penetrated a little further into the country, among 
the respectable farmers, they seemed offended at my offering 
money for any little refreshments, or provisions, which I had 
procured from them. 

Returning from one of these excursions, in the night, I found 
my path obstructed by a deep inlet from the river, which being 
choked with logs and brush, I did not like to attempt to swim ; 
and observing a house at some distance on the opposite side, I 
called for assistance. A _ half naked, ill-looking fellow, came 
down, and after dragging a canoe round from the river, with 
some trouble, ferried me over ; and I followed him to his house, 
which was near to where our own boat was moored for the night. 
His cabin was of the deanest kind ; consisting of a single apart- 
ment, constructed of logs, which accommodated a family of 
seven or eight souls; and every thing seemed to designate him 
as a new, and unthrifty settler. After drinking a bowl of milk, 
which I really called for by way of excuse for paying him a little 
more for his trouble, I asked to know his charge for ferrying me 
over the water, to which he good-humouredly replied, that “ he 
never took money for helping a travelleron his way.”” Wellthen, 
let me pay you for your milk.” “TI never sell milk.” ‘ But” 
said I, urging him, “I would rather pay you, I have money 
enough”—* well,” said he, “ I have milk enough—so we’re even ; 
I have as good aright to give you milk, as you have to give me 
money.” 7 

In my visits to these people, F sometimes enquired minutely 
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respecting their employments, their prospects and their health ; 
and have always found them sufficiently communicative. They 
not only spoke frankly of their own concerns, and of all that 
transpired within the little sphere of their own neighbourhood, 
but could, most of them, give accurate views of distant portions 
of the country. Their opinions are given promptly, and with the 
utmost sincerity ; for nothing would be viewed among them with 
more indignation, than an attempt to mislead a stranger. I was 
often, it is true, obliged to submit, in return, to a similar inqui- 
sition. But such is the custom of the country ; and though the 
people are seldom intrusive, or troublesome, to those who do not 
seek their society, if you commence a conversation, they expect 
it to be continued on terms of equality, and are offended if you are 
less unreserved than themselves. A traveller might pass from 
Pittsburgh to St. Louis, without being asked a question, except 
those relating to the state of the roads or rivers or such subjects, 
as strangers, who are thrown together, may speak of with pro- 
priety to each other. True, he might meet with a wag, a hu- 
mourist, or an impudent fellow, but so might he, in any part of 
the world; and an incident of that sort should not be brought 
into question, in examining the character of a people. 

The surly wight, therefore, who, wrapt in his own reflections, 
fancies himself journeying among “ strange cold hearts,’ and 
shrinks from an intercourse, which he believes will produce him 
neither benefit nor pleasure; whose suspicious temper induces 
him to look upon human nature with an eye of doubt and fear; 
or whose pride repels the unauthorised familiarity of honest indi- 
gence ; who, in short, keeps a herald’s office in his own bosom, 
and measures his civilities according to the rank of his companion, 
may enjoy the solitude and taciturnity which he covets. He 
might even pass unnoticed, unless indeed, a waggish boatman, 
should remark, as I heard one of them do ona similar occasion ; 
that “he kept his mouth shut for fear of getting his teeth sun- 
ournt.” How much more amiable is the conduct of the tourist, 
who, feeling himself interested in the country through which he 
-s passing and knowing that he can only become acquainted with 
ts character by a familiar intercourse with the people, endea- 
rours to make himself an acceptable guest in every circle ; wha 
enters into the diversions, and employments of those around him, 
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who looks on men as his fellow creatures, whose virtues please 
him, and whose vices he deplores, who accepts the hospitaiity of 
the peasant as freely as that of the planter, and can say to each 


“I take thy courtesy, by heaven, 
As freely as ’tis nobly given !” 


How amiable too, must be the character of the people, who, 
acting upon the rule, that a polite deportment is the best letter of 
introduction, neither suspect nor repel the stranger, who wears 
the vestments of decency, and carries the stamp of candour in his 
visage; who make a companion of the stranger, and cheer the 
heart of the way faring man! 

You must recollect, that the most secluded spots in this coun- 
try are frequently visited by intelligent strangers, who must natu- 
rally be desirous of examining into the very points, which so 
many persons have traversed the land to investigate, and which so 
many books have been written to explain. In the dwellings of 
the wealthy, such persons may remark the abundance, and admire 
the intelligence, which prevails; but they must seek in humbler 
scenes for first causes and minute details ; they must trace out ahd 
analize the distant fountain in its native cave, follow its sinuosi- 
ties, and mark its accumulating course, before they are compe- 
tent to delineate the distinct traits which form the character of 
the majestic stream. They inquire, therefore, into all the little 
details respecting the settler’s origin, emigration and settlement 
—the increase of his wealth and family—the hardships of his 
pilgrimage, and the final results of his exertions. Now, certainly, 
it is not surprising, that the man who is frequently required to 
answer such questions, should sometimes undertake to ask them ; 
nor is it more so, that a plain man should put his interrogatories 
in direct and rather homely language, such as, “ Stranger, if it’s 
no offence, what might be your father and mother’s name ? What 
parts are you from,” &e. This is natural enough in a free coun- 
try; and as it evinces an honest independence, and shows that a 
man is neither ashamed of himself, nor afraid of his guest, I con- 
fess that I am not displeased with it. It must be added too, that 
this inquisitive disposition, if it can be so called, is only found in 
new and thinly settled neighbourhoods, and among uneducated 
men. In short, every thing connected with the settlement, growth, 
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and improvement of the country is interesting, as well to the tra- 
veller as to the inhabitant; the one wishes to improve his mind, 
or his fortune, by the collection of such information, and the 
other to compare notes with those who have preceded, or those 
who are about to follow him. Those who have not the opportu- 
nity of gaining such intelligence by their own observation, must 
elicit it from others who have had that advantage; and in such 
conversations they cannot avoid being minute and /ersonal in 
their enquiries. To form an opinion of the productiveness of 
the country, you must ask the settler, what property he brought 
with him, and how much he has increased it—whether he works 
himself, or hires labourers—what wages he pays his hirelings, 
and whether he gives them money or produce—whether his wife 
makes her own clothes or buys them, &c. To judge of the cli- 
mate, by its effects on him and his family, you wish to know to 
what latitude their constitutions had been previously accustom- 
ed; and you enquire the number and ages of his children, and 
their manner of living, in order to decide whether their healthful 
or sickly appearance, is attributable to the climate, or to their 
own habits. Now all these are impertinent questions, which one 
gentleman has no right to ask of another ; and he who puts them 
to our sturdy citizens must expect to return the compliment; but 
they are justified by the motive, and that motive is well under- 
stood. The settler, also, wishes to know the destination of other 
emigrants, their opinions of the country they have left, and of 
that to which they are going—the progress of other settlements 
compared with his own—the productions which succeed best— 
and the professions or trades which flourish most. It is not, 
therefore, always an idle curiosity which leads him to enquire 
your rank, wealth, profession, and country; and when he asks 
your name, it is only an awkward way of introducing the subject. 
These causes have led to that habit of asking questions, which 
is ridiculed by foreigners ; and to these frequent and free discus- 
sions must we attribute that acuteness, and that knowledge of 
their own country, for which the Americans, and particularly 
those of the West, are remarkable. 

With regard to the want of affability, noticed by foreigners, I 
can only say, that I have travelled from the St. Lawrence to the 
Potomac, and from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Mis- 
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sissippi, without observing it. I have never proposed a civil 
question to an American, without receiving a civil answer, and I 
have seldom entered his dwelling, without partaking of its hos- 
pitality. I have more than once, in consequence of accidents to 
which all travellers are liable, been thrown upon the kindness of 
strangers, yet never did I know my countrymen deny the sacred 
claims of a stranger in distress. At their taverns or their 
private houses, a man of decent appearance, and civil deport- 
ment, will always be kindly and respectfully received. So long 
as he behaves like a gentleman, he will experience the treatment 
due to his character; his privacy will not be interrupted, his 
feelings hurt, or his peace disturbed. Whatever he asks for, in 
a civil manner, will be furnished him, if the country affords it; 
but if it is notto be had he must take what he can get without 
complaining ; for the moment he abuses the country, complains 
of his fare, or attempts, in any manner, to coerce or criminate 
those around him, he arouses a spirit which it is much more easy 
to excite than to allay. This is the reason why Englishmen, and 
indeed the gentlemen of our own cities, receive rough treatment 
in the West. They go snarling through the country, as if dis- 
daining the soil on which they tread, finding fault with every 
thing, and literally guarrelling with their bread and butter, when 
they know it is the very best bread and butter that can be had. 
Whether invited to share the humble repast of the woodsman, 
or seated at the plentiful table of a hotel, they are dissatisfied be- 
cause they have not the delicacies of an eastern city, and rail at 
the poverty of the country, and the coarseness of its provisions. 
Whenever a gentleman behaves in this way, he is at once set 
down to be no gentleman ; for the people have acuteness enough 
to know that the politeness of a well bred man, will accomodate 
itself to every society in which he may be placed, and will in- 
duce him to receive the coarsest fare with complacency, and to 
be grateful for the most awkward attempts which evince a desire 
to please. But if these gentlemen are not sufficiently well-bred, 
to know how to conduct themselves, common prudence might 
dictate the proper course for them to pursue. A slight acquaint- 
ance with the temper of our people, is sufficient to convince the 
most casual observer, that one of the leading traits in the cha- 
racter of a western American (and I believe of an eastern one 
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also) is, “to give as good as he gets.”” Witha stranger he is 
equally ready to shake hands or to quarrel, as he finds him in the 
humour—if he is good humoured he treats him well, if he is testy 
he delights to tease him—if he is impudent it is ten to one but 
he flogs him. The traveller, therefore, of good temper, and good 
sense is apt to be well treated, and well pleased, while the cap- 
tious man is vexed and crossed at every step. 

It is not to be forgotten, however, that in the West, you may 
make your remarks freely, provided you do it pleasantly. A 
gentleman, who observed in one of their taverns, that “ he had 
been obliged to eat dacon, until he was ashamed to look a pig in 
the face,” was greeted with a smile; but if he had used any 
coarse or disrespectful language, in regard to that popular and 
respectable dish, he might have been saluted with,—* Stranger, 
if you are a mind to be sociable, so am I—but if you’re horse, I’m 
alligator.” 

You are to observe, that in this letter, I confine my observa- 
tions to the poorer classes of citizens, residing along the Ohio, I 
shall take another occasion to introduce you into more intelligent 
society. 





Arr. [V.—The Ayrshire Legatees ; or, the Corresfiondence of the 
Pringle Family. 


(Continued from vol. xii. p. 301.) 


The Rev. Dr. Pringle, D. D. to Mr. Micklewham, Schoolmaster, 
Garnock. 


Dear Str,—In my last letter, I gave you a pleasing notifica- 
tion of the growth, as I thought, of spirituality in this Babylon 
of deceitfulness, thinking that you and my people would be glad- 
dened with the tidings of the repute and estimation in which your 
minister was held, and I have dealt largely in the way of public 
charity. But I doubt that I have been governed by a spirit of 
ostentation, and not with that lowly-mindedness without which 
all almsgiving is but aserving of the altars of Belzebub, for the 
chastening hand has been laid upon me, but with the kindness 
and pity which a tender father hath for his dear children. 

I was requested by those who come so cordially to me 
with their subscription papers for schools and suffering worth, 
to preach a sermon to getacollection. Ihave no occasion to 
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tell you, that when I exert myself what effect I can produce—and 
I never made so great an exertion before, which in itself was a 
proof, that it was with the two bladders, pomp and vanity, that 
I had committed myself to swim on the uncertain waters of Lon- 
don, for surely my best exertions were due to my people. But 
when the Sabbath came upon which I was to hold forth, how 
were my hopes withered and my expectations frustrated—O, 
Mr. Micklewham, what an inattentive congregation was yonder 
—many slumbered and slept, and I sowed the words of truth and 
holiness in vain upon their barren and stony hearts. There is no 
true grace among some that I shall not name, for I saw them 
whispering and smiling like the scorners, and altogether heed- 
less unto the precious things of my discourse, which could not 
have been the case had they been sincere in their professions, for 
I never preached more to my own satisfaction on any occasion 
whatsoever—and whenI return to my own parish you shall hear 
what I said, as I will preach the same sermon over again, for I 
am not going now to print it, as I did once think of doing, and to 
have dedicated it to Mr. W 
We are going about in an easy way, seeing what is to be seen 
in the shape of curiosities, but the whole town is in a state of 
ferment with the election of members to Parliament. I have been 
to see’t both in the Guildhall and at Covent-garden, and it’s a 
frightful thing to see how the radicals roar like bulls of Bashan, 
and put down the speakers in behalf of the government. I hope 
no harm will come of you, but I must say, that I prefer our own 
quiet canny Scotch way at Irvine. Well do I remember, for it 
happened in the year I was licensed, that the town-council, 
the lord Eglinton that was shot being then provost, took in the 
late Thomas Bowet to be a counsellor, and Thomas, not being 
versed in election matters, yet minding to please his lordship, 
for like the rest of the council he had always a proper veneration 
for those in power, he, as I was saying, consulted Joseph Boyd 
the weaver, who was then Dean of Guild, as to the way of voting, 
whereupon Joseph, who was a discreet man, said to him, “ Ye’ll 
just say as I say, and I’ll say what Baillie Shaw says, for he will 
do what my Lord bids him,” which was as peaceful a way of 
sending up a member to Parliament as could well be devised. 
But you know that politics are far from my hand, they belong 
to the temporalities of the community; and the ministers of 
peace and good will to man should neither make nor meddle 
with them. I wish, however, that these tumultuous elections 
were well over, for they have had an effect on the per cents, where 
our bit legacy is funded, and it would terrify you to hear what,we 
have thereby already lost. We have not, however, lost so much 
but that I can spare a little to the poor among my people, so you 
will, in the dry weather, after the seed-time, hire two-three 
thackers to mend the thack on the roofs of such of the cotter’s 
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houses as stand in need of mending, and banker M y will pay 
the expense; and I beg you to go to him on receipt hereof, 
for he has a line for yourself, which you will be sure to accept as 
a testimony from me for the great trouble that my absence from 
the parish has given to you among my people, and I am, dear 
Sir, your friend and pastor. 








Z.. PRINGLE. 





Mrs. Pringle io Miss Mally Glencairn. 
Dear Miss Matiy,—tTrully, it may be said, that the croun of 
England is upon the downfall, and surely we are all seething in 
the pot of revolution, for the scum is mounting uppermost. Last 
week, no farther gone than on Mononday, we came to our new 
house her in Baker Street, but its nather to be bakit nor brewt 
what I hav sinsyne suffert. You no my way, and that Ilikea 
been house, but no wastrie, and so I needna tell yoo, that we hav 
had good diners; to be sure, there was not a meerakle left to fill 
five baskets every day, but an abundance, with a proper kitchen 
of breed, to fill the bellies of four dumestics. Howsomever, lo 
and behold, what was clecking doon stairs. On Saturday 
morning as we were sitting at our breakfast, the doctor reading 
the newspapers, who shoud com intil the room but Andrew’s 
grum, follo’t by the rest, to give us warning that they were all 
going to quat our sairvice, becas they were starvit. I thocht that 
1 would hav fentit cauld deed, but the doctor, who is a consiederat 
man, inquairt what made them starve, and then their was such 
an approbrious cry about cold meet and bare bones, and no beer. 
It was an evendoun resurection—a rebellion war than the forty 
five. In short, Miss Mally, to make a leetle of a lang tail, they 
woud have a hot joint day and day aboot, and atree of yill to stand 
on the gauntress for their draw and drink, with a cock and a pail ; 
and we were obligated to evacuate to their terms, and to let them 
zo to their wark with flying colors, so you see how dangerous it is 
to live among this piple, and their noshans of liberty. 
You will see by the newspapers that ther’s a lection going on 
for parliament. It maks my corruption to rise to hear of such 
; doings, and if I was a government as I’m but a woman, 1 woud 
aa \ put them doon with the strong hand, just to be revenged on the 
ik proud stomaks of these het and fou English. 

We have gotten our money in the pesents put into our own 
name, but I have had no peese since, for they have fallen in price 
three eight parts, which is very near a half, and if the go at this 
rate, where will all our legacy soon be? I have no goo of the 
pesents; so we are on the look out for a landed estate, being a 
shure thing 

Captain Saber is still sneking after Rachel, and if she were 
awee perfited in her accomplugments, its no saying what might 
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happen, for he’s a fine lad, but she’s o’er young to be the heed of 
a family. Howsomever, the Lord’s will maun be done, and if 
there is to be a match, she’ll no have to fight for gentility with a 
straitent circumstance. 

As for Andrew,I wish he was weel settlt, and we have our 
hopes that he’s beginning to draw up with Miss Argent, who 
will have, no doot, a great fortune, and is a treasure of a cree- 
ture in herself, being*just as simple as a lamb; but, to be sure, 
she has had every advantage of edication, being brought up in a 
most fashonible boarding-school. 

I hope you have got the box I sent by the smak, and that you 
like the patron of the goon—So no more at present, but remains, 
dear Miss Mally, your sinsaire friend, 

JANET PRINGLE. 


Andrew Pringle, Esq. to the Rev. Charles Snodgrass. 


My pear Frienp,—London undoubtedly affords the best and 
the worst specimens of the British character ; but there is a cer- 
tain townish something about the inhabitants in general, of which 
I find it extremely difficult to convey any idea. Compared with 
the English of the country, there is apparently very little differ- 
ence between them; but still there is a difference, and of no small 
importance in a moral point of view. The country peculiarity 
is like the bloom of the plumb, or the down of the peach, which 
the fingers of infancy cannot touch without injuring ; but this felt 
but not describable quality of the town character, is as the var- 
nish which brings out more vividly the colours of a picture, and 
which may be freely and even rudely handled. The women for 
example, although as chaste in principle as those of any other 
community, possess none of that innocent untempted simplicity, 
which is more than half the grace of virtue; many of them, and 
even young ones too, “ in the first freshness of their virgin beauty,” 
speak of the conduct and vocation of “ the erring sisters of the 
sex,’ in a manner that often amazes me, and has, in more than 
one instance, excited unpleasant feelings towards the fair satir- 
ists. This moral taint, for I can consider it as nothing less, I 
have heard defended, but only by men who are supposed to have 
had a large experience of the world, and who, perhaps, on that 
account, are not the best judges of female delicacy. “ Every 
woman,” as Pope says, may be “ at heart a rake ;”’ but it is for 
the interests of the domestic affections, which are the very ele- 
ments of virtue, to cherish the notion, that women, as they are 
physically more delicate than men, are also so morally. 

But the absence of delicacy, the bloom of virtue, is not pecu- 
liar to the females, it is characteristic of all the varieties of the 
metropolitan mind. The artifices of the medical quacks are 


things of universal ridicule; but the sin, though in a less gross 
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form, pervades the whole of that sinister system by which much 
of the superiority of this vast metropolis is supported. The 
state of the periodical press, that great organ of political instruc- 
tion—the unruly tongue of liberty, strikingly confirms the justice 
of this misanthropic remark. 
¥———— had the kindness, by way ofa treat to me, to collect, 
the other day, at dinner, some of the most eminent editors of the 
London journals. I found them men of talent, certainly, and 
much more men of the world than “ the cloister’d student from 
his paling lamp;’’ but I was astonished to find it considered, ta- 
citly, as a sort of maxim among them, that an intermediate party 
was not bound by any obligation of honour to withhold, farther 
than his own discretion suggested, any information of which he 
was the accidental depository, whatever the consequences might 
be to his informant, or tothose affected by the communication. 
In a word, they seemed all to care less about what might be true 
than what would produce effect, and that effect for their own 
particular advantage. It is impossible to deny, that if interest 
is made the criterion by which the confidences of social inter- 
course are to be respected, the persons who admit this doctrine 
will have but little respect for the use of names, or deem it any 
reprehensible delinquency to suppress truth, or to blazon false- 
hood. In a word, man in London is not quite so good a crea- 
ture as he is out of it. The rivalry of interests is here too in- 
tense ; it impairs the affections, and occasions speculations both 
in morals and in politics, which, I much suspect, it would puzzle 
a casuist to prove blameless. Can any thing, for example, be 
more offensive tothe calm spectator, than the elections which 
are now going on? Is it possible that this country, so much 
smaller in geographical extent than France, and so inferior in 
natural resources, restricted too by those ties and obligations 
which were thrown off as fetters by that country during the late 
war, could have attained, in despite of her, such a lofty pre-emi- 
nence—become the foremost of all the world—had it not been 
governed in a manner congenial to the spirit of the people, and 
with great practical wisdom. It is absurd to assert, that there 
wee corruptions in the various modifications by which the af- 
airs of the British empire are administered ; but it would be 
dificult to show, that, in the present state of morals and inter- 
ests among mankind, corruption is not a necessary evil. I do not 
mean necessary, as evolved from those morals and interests, but 
necessary to the management of political trusts. I am afraid, 
however, to insist on this, as the natural integrity of your own 
heart, and the dignity of your vocation, will alike induce you to 
condemn it as Machiavellian. It is, however, an observation 
forced on me by what I have seen here. 
It would be invidious, perhaps, to criticise the different candi- 
dates for the representation of London and Westminster very 
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severely. 1 think it must be granted, that they are as sincere in 
their professions as their opponents, which at least bleaches 
away much of that turpitude of which their political conduct is 
accused by those who are of a different way of thinking. But it 
is quite evident, at least to me, that no government could exist 
a week, managed with that subjection to public opinion to which 
Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Hobhouse apparently submit ; and 
it is no less certain, that no government ought to exist a snigle 
day that would act in complete defiance of public opinion. 

I was surprised to find Sir Francis Burdett an uncommonly 
mild and gentlemanly-looking man. I had pictured somehow to 
my imagination a dark and morose character; but, on the con- 
trary, in his appearance, deportment, and manner of speaking, he 
is eminently qualified to attract popular applause. His style of 
speaking is not particularly oratorical, but he has the art of say- 
ing bitter things in a sweet way. In his language, however, al- 
though pungent and sometimes even eloquent, he is singularly 
incorrect. He cannot utter a sequence of three sentences with- 
out violating common grammar inthe most atrocious way, and 
his tropes ahd figures are so distorted, hashed, and broken—such 
a patch-work of different patterns, that you are bewildered if you 
attempt to make them out; but the earnestness of his manner, 
and a certain fitness of character,in his observations a kind of 
Shaksperian pithiness, redeem all this. Besides, his manifold 
blunders of syntax do not offend the taste of those audiences 
where he is heard with the most approbation. 

Hobhouse speaks more correctly, but he lacks in the concilia- 
tory advantages of personal appearance ; and his physiognomy, 
though indicating considerable strength of mind, is not so pre- 

ossessing. He is evidently a man of more education than his 
friend, that is, of more reading, perhaps also of more various 
observation, but he has less genius. His tact is coarser, and 
though he speaks with more vehemence, he seldomer touches the 
sensibilities of his auditors. He may have observed mankind in 
general more extensively than Sir Francis, but he is far less ac- 
quainted with the feelings and associations of the English mind. 
There is also a wariness about him, which I do not like so well 
as the imprudent ingenuousness of the baronet. He seems to me 
to have a cause in hand—Hobhouse versus Existing Circumstan- 
ces—and that he considers the multitude as the jurors on whose 
decision his advancement in life depends.—But in this I may be 
uncharitable. I should, however, think more highly of his sin- 
cerity as a patriot, if. his stake in the country were greater; and 
yet I doubt, if his stake were-greater, if he is that sort of man 
who would have cultivated popularity in Westminster. He seems 
to me to have qualified himself for Parliament as others do for 
the bar, and that he will probably be considered in the house for 
some time merely as a politicaladventurer. But if he has the 
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talent and prudence requisite to insure distinction in the line of 
his profession, the mediocrity of his original condition will re- 
flect honour on his success, should he hereafter acquire influence 
and consideration as a statesman. Of his literary talents I 
know you do not think very highly, nor am I inclined to rank 
the powers of his mind much beyond those of any common 
well-educated English gentleman, But it will soon be ascertain- 
ed whether his pretensions to represent Westminster be justified 
by a sense of conscious superiority, or only prompted by that am- 
bition which overleaps itself. 

Pretension, or presumption rather, seems to be an essential 
ingredient in the qualifications of a parliamentary candidate, and 
the city candidates afford a striking illustration of this circum- 
stance. It is deplorable to think, that London should be re- 
presented by such a manas Alderman Waithman. Of his personal 
character 1 have heard nothing objectionable, and in the con- 
dition of a common councilman, he filled his proper sphere. But 
that a mere fluency in stringing assertions and truisms together 
should bedeemed sufficient qualifications for a legislator, is an ab- 
surdity that sickens commonsense. The returning of this weak in- 
toxicated individual to parliament, must have destroyed his cha- 
racter asa patriot among the reflecting portion of his friends. Had 
he possessed any true public spirit, and not been actuated by vanity 
in the part he has so long taken in politics, he would not have al- 
lowed himself to be so set forward. In the Common Halls of- 
the city he was respectable, sometimes intrepid; butin the House 
of Commons, he can never be otherwise than impudent. 

Of Wood, who was twice Lord Mayor,I know not what to 
say. There isa queer and wily cast in his pale countenance, that 
puzzles me exceedingly. In common parlance I would call him 
an empty vain creature; but when I look at that indescribable 
spirit, which indicates a strange and out-of-the-way manner of 
thinking, | humbly confess that he is no common man. He is 
evidently a person of no intellectual accomplishments; he has 
neither the language nor the deportment of a gentleman, in the 
usual understanding of the term ; and yet there is something that 
I would almost call genius about him. It isnot cunning, it is 
not wisdom, it is far from being prudence, and yet it is some- 
thing as wary as prudence, as effectual as wisdom, and not less 
sinister than cunning. I would call it intuitive skill, a sort of 
instinct, by which he is enabled to attain his ends in defiance of 
a capacity naturally narrow, a judgment that topples with vanity, 
and an address at once mean and repulsive. To call him a great 
man, in any possible approximation of the word, would be ridi- 
ulous; that he is a good one, will be denied by those who envy 
his succes ‘ss, or hate his politics but nothing, save the blindness 
of fanatacism, can call in question his possession of a rare and 
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singular species of ability, let it be excited in what cause it may. 
—But my paper is full, and I have only room to subscribe myself 
faithfully, yours, 

A. Pincioonsi 


“It appears to us,’’ said Mr. Snodgrass, as he folded up the 
letter to return it to his pocket, “that the Londoners, with all 
their advantages of information, are neither purer nor better than 
their fellow subjects in the country.”—* As to their betterness,”’ 
replied Miss Mally,“I have a notion that they are far waur; and 
I hope you do not think that earthly knowledge of any sort has a ten- 
dency to make mankind, or womankind either, any better ; for was 
not Solomon, who had more of it than any other man, a type and 
testification, that knowledge without grace is but vanity.”” The 
young clergyman was somewhat startled at this application of a 
remark on which he laid no particular stress, and was thankful in 
his heart that Mrs. Glibbans was not present. He was not 
aware that Miss Mally had an orthodox corn, or bunyan, that 
could as little bear a touch from the royne-slippers of philosophy, 
as the inflamed gout of polemical controversy, which had gum- 
fiated every mental joint and member of that zealous prop of the 
Relief Kirk. This was indeed the tender point of Miss Mally’s 
character; for she was left unplucked on the stalk of single 
blessedness, owing entirely to a conversation on this very subject 
with the only lover she ever had, Mr. Dalgliesh, formerly helper 
in the neighbouring parish of Dintonknow. He happened inci- 
dentally to observe, that education was requisite to promote the 
interests of religion. But Miss Mally, on that occasion, jocularly 
maintained, that education had only a tendency to promote the 
sale of books. This, Mr. Dalgliesh thought, was a sneer at him- 
self, he having some time before unfortunately published a short 
tract, entitled, “ The moral union of our temporal and eternal in- 
terests considered, with respect to the establishment of parochial 
seminaries,” and which fell still-born from the press. He there- 
fore retorted with some acrimony, until, from less to more, Miss 
Mally ordered him to keep his distance ; upon which he bounced 
out of the room, and they were never afterwards on speaking 
terms. Saving, however, and excepting this particular dogma, 
Miss Mally was on all other topics as liberal and beneficent as 
could be expected from a maiden lady, who was obliged to eke 
out her stinted income with a nimble needle, and a close-clipping 
economy. The conversation with Mr. Snodgrass was not, however, 
lengthened into acrimony ; for immediately after the remark which 
we have noticed, she proposed,that they should call on Miss Isa- 
bellaTodd to see Rachel’s letter ; indeed this was rendered neces- 
sary by the state of the fire, for after boiling the kettle, she had al- 
owed it to fall low. It was hernightly practice after tea, to take her 
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evening seam in a friendly way, to some of her neighbour’s houses, 
by which she saved both coal and candle, while she acquired the 
news of the day, and was occasionally invited to stay supper. 

On their arrival at Mrs. Todd’s, Miss Isabella understood the 
purport of their visit, and immediately produced her letter, re- 
céiving, at the same time, a perusal of Mr. Andrew Pringle’s. 
Mrs. Pringle’s to Miss Mally she had previously seen. 


My pear Betiy—Since my last we have undergone great 
changes and vicissitudes. Last week we removed to our present 
house, which is exceedingly handsome and elegantly furnished ; 
and on Saturday there was an insurrection of the servants, on 
account of my mother not allowing them to have their dinners 
served up at the usual hour for servants in other genteel houses. 
We have also had the legacy in the funds transferred to my 
father, and only now wait the settling of the final accounts, 
which will yet take some time. On the day that the transfer took 
place, my mother made me a present of a twenty pound note, to 
lay out in any way I thought fit, and in doing so, I could not but 
think of you ; I have, therefore, in a box which she is sending to 
Miss Mally Glencairn, sent you an evening dress from Mrs. 
Bean’s, one of the most fashionable and tasteful dressmakers in 
town, which I hope you will wear with pleasure for my sake. I 
have got one exactly like it, so that when you see yourself in the 
glass, you will behold in what state I appeared at Lady *s 
rout. 

Ah! my dear Bell, how much are our expectations disappoint- 
ed! How often have we, with admiration and longing wonder, 
read the descriptions in the newspapers of the fashionable par- 
ties in this great metropolis, and thought of the Grecian lamps, 
the ottomans, the promenades, the ornamented floors, the cut 
glass, the coup d’ceiul, and the tout ensamble. Alas! as Young, 
the poet, says, “the things unseen do not deceive us.” I have 
seen more beauty at an Irvine ball, than all the fashionable world 
could bring to market at my Lady ’s emporium for young la- 
dies, for indeed I can consider it as nothing else. 

I went with the Argent’s ; the hall-door was open, and filled 
with the servants in their state liveries; but although the door was 
open, the porter, as each carriage came up, rung a peal upon the 
knocker, to announce to all the square the successive arrival of 
the guests. We were shown up stairs to the drawing-rooms. 
They were very well, but neither so grand nor so great as I ex- 
pected. As for the company, it was a suffocating crowd of fat 
elderly gentlewomen, and misses that stood in need of all the 
charms of their fortunes. One thing I could notice—for the 
press was so great, little could be seen—it was, that the old la- 
dies wore rouge. The white satin sleeve of my dress was entire- 
ty ruined by coming in contact with a little, round, dumpling 
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duchess’s cheek—as vulgar a body as could well be. She seem- 
ed to me to have spent all her days behind a counter smirking 
thankfulness to bawbee customers. 
When we had been shown in the drawing-rooms to the men 
for some time, we then adjourned to the lower apartments, where 
the refreshments were set out. This, I suppose, is arranged to 
afford an opportunity to the beaux to be civil to the belles, and 
thereby to scrape acquaintance with those whom they approve, 
by assisting them to the delicacies. Altogether, it was a very 


’ dull well-dressed affair, and yet I ought to have been in good 


spirits, for Sir Marmaduke Towler, a great Yorkshire baronet, 
was most particular in his attentions to me—indeed so much so, 
that I saw it made poor Sabre very uneasy. I do not know why 
it should, for I have given him no positive encouragement to 
hope for any thing; not that I have the least idea that the baro- 
net’s attentions were more than common-place politeness, but he 
has since called. I cannot however say, that my vanity is at all 
flattered by this circumstance. At the same time, there surely 
could be no harm in Sir Marmaduke making me an offer, for you 
know I am not bound to accept it. Besides, my father does not 
like him, and my mother thinks he’s a fortune-hunter ; but I can- 
not conceive how that may be, for, on the contrary, he is said to 
be rather extravagant. 

Before we return to Scotland, it is intended that we shall visit 
some of the watering places ; and perhaps, if Andrew can manage 
it with my father, we may even take atrip to Paris. The doctor 
himself is not averse to it, butmy mother is afraid that anew war 
may break out,and that we may be detained prisoners. This 
fantastical fear, we shall, however, try to overcome. But lam 
interrupted. Sir Marmaduke is in the drawing-room, and I am 
summoned.—Yours truly, 

RacuEL PRINGLE. 


When Mr. Snodgrass had read this letter, he paused for a mo- 
ment, and then said, dryly, in handing it to Miss Isabella: “ Miss 
Pringle is improving in the ways of the world.” The evening 
by this tume was far advanced, and the young clergyman was not 
desirous to renew the conversation; he therefore almost imme- 
diately took his leave, and walked sedately towards Garnock, de- 
bating with himself as he went along, whether Dr. Pringle’s fa- 
ily were likely to be benefitted by their legacy. 
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Arr. V.—Letters to Richard Heber, esq. containing Critical Remarks 
on the series of Novels, beginning with Waverley, and an attempt 
to ascertain their author, London: Rodwell & Martin. 


Turse eight Letters, on the mystery of the Scots Novels, 
constitute a very delightful volume, which gave us the greater 
pleasure that we found its performance greatly to exceed its pro- 
mise. We looked for a dull work in an elaborate demonstration 
of a truism which appears to us little more questionable than that 
light and heat come from the same sun; yet we were scarcely © 
fixed to its perusal, when we were engrossed by it in a manner 
which critics rarely experience, and still more rarely avow. Con- 
vinced, as we have long been, of the fact, that the same highly 
gifted person is the poet of Marmion and the author of Waver- 
ley, we donot mean tosay that we could see without pleasure that 
proud truth rendered morally certain; but, in perusing the interest- 
ing volume before us, we were more delighted with the manner, 
than concerned for the object of the investigation,—rather 
pleased with the journey, than made happy by arrival at the 
anticipated destination. It is thus that the incidental merits of 
this work constitute its chief value; the main object of the in- 
quiry, even if fully attained, must yield in importance to the full, 
systematic, and skilful analysis of a// the poems of the poet of 
Marmion, and aé/ the novels of the unknown novelist, to which 
the investigation has given rise. There is much gratification i in 
perusing this writer’s original, eloquent, and often poetical illus- 
trations of his proofs and arguments ; but the charm of his work 
is the focus into-which he brings the numberless excellencies of 
the author of whom he treats, till we are literally dazzled with 
its intensity. Many a brilliant, many a mild ray of that genius 
has charmed us, and many a coruscation astonished, when, in a 
succession of unparalleled rapidity,—yet only a succession,— 
they met oureyes: but this author is the first who has conceived 
the fine thought of collecting the glories of twenty years’ match- 
less detail, and pouring the full blood upon our hearts aud ima- 
ginations in unmitigated concentration. Let all who love high 
intellectual excitement read this volume; all who glory in the 
display of human power, and hail triumphant genius with the ac- 
clamation of enthusiasm. We promise them the feast of fascina- 
tion which we enjoyed, and for which we thank the industry, the 
ingenuity, and the fine feeling of Mr. Heber’s nameless corres- 
pondent. 

A general and less defined resemblance between the poem of 
Marmion and its successors from the same pen, and the Scots 
novels, cannot have failed to strike every reader, however care- 
less; but the popular, we should call them the vulgar proofs, are 
all external; and in the circle, at least, in which the poet of Mar- 
mion lives, these have saved the trouble of farther conjecture. 
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There are a hundred well authenticated circumstances, currently 
enumerated in conversation, which cannot be true, and yet the 
position be false that the poet of Marmion is the novelist of Wa- 
verley. _We do not say it is generous, or even fair thus to track 
the lion to his den; but we cannot, if we would, shut our ears to 
the cogent gossipping which meets us in every coterie, company, 
and even ¢ete-a-tete, where the author of the Scots novels is the 
subject of conjecture. The writer before us takes much more 
exalted ground. The hints, the anecdotes, the whispers which 
float in the immediate air breathed by the poet of Marmion, do 
not suit an admirer, so truly intellectual, of his genius. Of public 
and notorious facts,—such as that the poet of Marmion is a Scots 
barrister, and the editor of Swift and Dryden,—although they be 
external, the author does not scruple to avail himself; but what 
are properly his proofs are chiefly internal, and drawn from a 
clear and enlightened analysis of the kindred works themselves. 
We do not mean to say that allof these proofs—we had nearly said 
any of them—are new; as in almost every one of them we re- 
cognize some remark, or stricture, or critique, which we have 
heard, or read, or peradventure written; yet it is as if they were 
all new, thus brought to bear on one point, in beautiful order, and 
with irresistible power. 

In a well written introduction, which forms his first letter, the 
author states a few general reasons for his creed. The first of 
these he ingeniously draws from the very concealment which his 
own work tries to unveil. He holds it to be beyond human reso- 
lution, for a writer of such repute as this novelist, to withhold 
his name from an admiring world, as he has done for seven years, 
unless he had enjoyed to satiety the incense of public applause in 
another direction; that is, in his acknowledged works. As a 
specimen of our author’s elegant illustration of this point, we ex- 
tract the following passage. 

“If the author of Waverley be any other than the excellent poct so often 
alluded to, it is astonishing that he should be able to remain concealed. The 
various literary accomplishments, and the distinguished qualifications for so- 
ciety so strongly evinced in all his works, would excite observation in the 
most crowded community, and could not but shine conspicuously in a narrow 
circle. That he has passed his latter years in seclusion, or in a remote coun- 
try, or in any situation estranged from active life and polished intercourse, 
is a supposition which, although it once obtained some countenance, must 
now, I think, be totally abandoned. If, then, we cast our eyes among those 
persons whose talents and acquirements have in any degree attracted general 
attention, how many shall we find who have given proofs of a genius, I will 
not say equal, but strikingly correspondent to that which has produced the 
celebrated novels? One such there is, but we look in vain fora second. I 
therefore reason like Prince Manfred’s servants in the Castle of Otranto, who, 
when they had seen the leg of an armed giant in the gallery, and his hand 
pon the staircase, concluded that this same preternatural personage was 
owner of the gigantic helmet which lay unclaimed in the court yard. 


« As concealment would be difficult under these circumstances, the desire 
of it, too, seems unaccountable. In an author, whose name has become fa- 
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miliar to the public, it may be excellent policy to present himself under a 
mask, or, like Mirabel’s mistress, assail the heart of the fastidious Inconstant 
by stratagems and disguises. He who fearfully commits his first performance 
to the discretion of critics, has intelligible motives for suppressing his name ; 
but it is difficult to believe that a writer who has been repeatedly crowned 
with public applause, who has acquired a reputation far more solid and more 
exalted than belongs in ordinary cases to a successful novelist, and who has 
never sullied it by a single page which the most religious and virtuous man 
would be ashamed to own, should deny himself the pleasure of receiving the 
popular homage in his own name, tinless he had enjoyed other opportunities 
of rendering that name illustrious, and had already tasted, perhaps to satiety, 
the sweets of literary distinction. An author cloyed with success, and secure 
of fame, may dally with his honours, and content himself with the refined and 
fanciful gratification of overhearing, at it were, the praise of his unacknowledg- 
ed labours; but this coyness would be unnatural and incomprehensible in a 
young or hitherto unknown adventurer.” 

Our author, with much good sense, acknowledges, that this 
reasoning has not a more assured foundation than the usual 
course of affairs in the literary world ; and admits it to be quite 
possible, that, contrary to all ordinary experience; this one author 
may have insuperable reasons for concealment, temporary or per- 
petual, of these the on/y efforts of his genius. At the same time, 
as the proofs are composed entirely of adminicles, it is quite fair 
to take the ordinary course of literary experience as a probability, 
and use it to aid the structure of this curious and interesting de- 
monstration; for one insuperable argument, one irrefragable 
proof of identity, the author says, would have begun and finished 
this disquisition. An Irish gentleman, by the way, with charac- 
teristic alacrity, pointed out such a proof, when he gravely ask- 
ed if the poet of Marmion ever gave a good reason for not putting 
his name to the Scots novels ? 

Our author remarks, in passing, that concealment, and subse- 
quent avowal, have been practised by the poet of Marmion; in 
the instances of “ The Bridal of Triermain,”’ and “ Harold the 
Dauntless.” | 

Lastly, in the introduction, the author adduces, with great 
force, the twofold consideration, that, on the one hand, the poet 
of Marmion, has been mute, in a// the walks of poetry, for seven 
years, the precise period of the reign of Waverley, and its splen- 
did successors; and that, on the other, the novelist, who is 
throughout his works a powerful poet, has never published an 
acknowledged poem. 

* This twofold mystery is simply and consistently explained by supposing 
that the bard has transmigrated into the writer of novels; and that the talent 
so unaccountably withdrawn from the department of lyrical composition is 
now pouring out its exuberance in another region of literature, as the fountain 
Arethusa Sai.k under the earth in Greece and re-appeared in Sicily.” 


In the subsequent letters, Mr. Heber’s correspondent divides 


his evidence into two branches. First, his proofs that the au- 
thors are identical, by the correspondence of their tastes, studies, 
and habits of life, as manifested in the poems and novels. This, 
the personal argument, occupies the second and third letters. 
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The writer, of course, talks of the poet and novelist as if they 
were two persons. They are both, he alleges, Scotsmen—inha- 
bitants of Edinburgh—poets—antiquaries—German and Spanish 
scholars—equal in classical attainments—deeply read in British 
history—lawyers—fond of field sports and of dogs—acquainted 
with most manly exercises—and lovers of military affairs; but 
the novelist is apparently not a professional soldier; of course it 
is known that the poet is not. We must refer to the work itself 
for the delightful illustrations, in detail, of these various ¢heses. 
That both poet and novelist are inhabitants of Edinburgh, is 
proved by allusion not only to the minute local descriptions, in 
the majority of the novels, of the High-street, Canongate, and 
Grass-<market, with many a wynd and close of that ancient city ; 
but by the appropriating feeling in which the place is always al- 
luded to; for example, the poet’s youthful truant excursions to 
Blackford hill, and the rapturous exclamation of Fitz-Eustace, on 
that same hill, when he saw the rich intervening plain, and the 
city in thedistance. But it is unaccountable that so industrious 
a pioneer as our author should have omitted the most satisfactory 
proof of all, namely the passage where the poet exclaims, 


« Piled deep and massive, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town.” 


There is much critical acuteness and fine taste in the author’s 
illustrations of the theory, that the novelist is a poet; but we 
cannot enter upon so wide a field here. 

In illustrating the position, that the poet and novelist are both 
well versed in the domestic history and politics of their country, 
our author argues, that the poet of Marmion is known to have 
been the editor of Swift and Dryden, Somers’s Tracts, and Sir 
Ralph Sadler’s State Papers. This external evidence was neces- 
sary to prove, that the qualities alluded to belong to the poet ; 
the novels themselves, from their internal evidence, fix them 
upon the novelist. 

We have ourselves, when considering the separate works of 
the mysterious novelist, taken notice of the unique manner in 
which he invests with a character of antiquarianism, and even 
poetry, the old Scots law; and the familiarity with which he dis- 
ports himself when describing lawyers, whether barristers or in- 
ferior practitioners. Our author has alluded to Pleydel, the ad- 
vocates at Gandercleugh, Sharpitlaw, Saddletree, and the trial of 
Effie Deans; but he has omitted the inimitable Bailie M’Whee- 
ble, with his “sma minute;’’ to commit Waverley “in black 
and white,” on some arrangements which the latter hinted for 
the Bradwardine family ; and his singular mixture of the pathe- 
tic and ludicrous, when, after supper at Mrs. Flockhart’s, he an- 
ticipated the possibility of his honoured patron falling in the ap- 
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proaching battle, and the lands of Tulliveolan, a male fief, pass- 
ing away from his young lady, “ with tofts, crofts, outfield, 
infield, annexis, connexis, parts, pendicles, and pertinents,” all 
which affecting detail of a Scotish charter, he sobbed out in re- 
gular lachrymal staccato. Of course external evidence must be 
again resorted to,in order to prove that that poet of Marmion 
is a lawyer, namely the notorious fact, that that poet is a meme 
ber of the Scottish bar. ‘There is nothing in any of the poems, 
from which the legal profession and habits of their author could 
be inferred; but as our author did not limit himself strictly to 
internal evidence, and has, in several instances, resorted to known 
external facts as fixed points in his reasoning, there cannot be 
any objection to his taking such a course, with regard to amat- 
ter so public as the poet’s profession. 

Our author is very successful on the topics of field sports, 
dogs, manly exercises, and military affairs. It needs not to be a 
sportsman, to enjoy, both in the poems and novels, the fresh, 
healthful, joyous descriptions of field sports—the glee with 
which the authors start the noble stag, and spring the fea- 
thered game—the sportsman-like style in which they follow 
the chase—stalk the deer, send the hawk to the sky, or cast the 
heath, 


“If up a bonny black cock should spring, 
‘To whistle him down with a slug in his wing. 
And strap him onto my lunzie string, 
tight seldom would I fail.” 


The graphic picture of salmon-killing, too, has delighted many 

a zealous angler, and many more who are not anglers at all. But 
their dogs—there is romance, and poetry, as well as kindly at- 
tachment and protection, in the whole family of the Lufras, the 
Stumahs, the Killbucks; not forgetting the Peppers and Mus- 
tards! The poet and novelist never fail to awaken rural and ro- 
mantic associations by means of these auxiliaries. The village 
curs make a charge upon Waverley in Tulliveolan—respond to 
his otherwise unanswered appeal to the knocker on the old man- 
sion gate,—are seen in all their gradations of rank, from the stag- 
hound down to the cur of low degree, forming the graduated 
verge, the aerial perspective, of M’Ivor’s feudal feast—and howl 
in all their lairs, and kennels and prisons, when the Norman party 
shake the oaken gate of Cedric the Saxon. The great advantage 
which our author has over us, his reviewers, is the ample space 
he enjoys for illustrating, with striking effect, by quotation. We 
must only refer to such passages as that of the two petty law- 
yers in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, looking at each other signifi- 
cantly but silently, before entering on business, like two dogs 
about to romp ;—the antiquary’s favourite Juno stealing her 
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master’s toast, after having made very cautions approaches to 
that bold measure ;—and, in the poems, the attack on the young 
Buccleugh by the English bloodhound. 

We wish we could dwell, with our author, on the military de- 
scriptions—the march of troops—the Salvator Rosa figures of 
dragoons—and the matchless battles, in both the poems and no- 
vels. We must, however, utterly deny ourselves this seductive 
topic. 

P Both writers, then, must have bestowed a greater attention on military 
subjects, and have mixed more frequently in the society of soldiers than is 
usual with persons not educated to the profession of arms. And without 
presuming to inquire into the private connexions and intimacies of our ad- 
mired lyric poet, I may at least observe that the rich and animated pictures 
of martial life in Old Mortality and the Legend of Montrose, are exactly 
such as might have been expected from a man of genius, who had recently 
conversed with the triumphant warriors of Waterloo on the field of their 


achievements, and commemorated those achievements both in verse and in 
53 
prose. 


It is ingeniously and justly concluded, that the novelist is not 
a professional soldier, inasmuch as he dwells on matters, which, 
although the fittest for his pictures, a soldier would not think of 
describing. This is exemplified in his very minute details, not 
only of military movements, but of the mode and manner of mi- 
litary movements, which a soldier would not offer to another sol- 
dier, and would therefore most probably equally omit to describe 
to acivilian, as much as he would the way and manner in which 
he uses his knife, fork and spoon at dinner. 

Nothing in the work before us gave us more satisfaction than 
the subject of the third letter, still on the personal argument, 
namely, the resemblance of the novelist and the poet in good 
manners, gentlemanlike character, and lofty principles and sen- 
timents. This is a heart-warming and improving discussion. 

“It may, I think, be generally affirmed, on a review of all the six-and-thirty 
volumes, in which this author has related the adventures of some twenty or 
more heroes and heroines, (without counting second rate personages,) that 
there is not an unhandsome action or degrading sentiment recorded of any 
person who is recommended to the full esteem of the reader. To be blame- 


less on this head is one of the strongest proofs a writer can give of honourable 
principles implanted by education, and refreshed by good society.”’ 


We hold this to be the highest praise ever bestowed on a ficti- 
tious writer; nor do we think that any of the unknown novelist’s 
numerous critics ever eulogized him more elegantly. We recom- 
mend the whole passage from page 33 to 37 of this work to 
all poets, dramatists and novelists, as a lesson at once of 
moral excellence and good taste; and would send the com- 
mon reader back from its perusal to the novels themselves, to 
mark and profit by its application. Let him study, for exam- 
ple, the whole character of Colonel Mannering, as that of a per- 
fect gentleman, in manners, feelings, habits, tastes, and predilec- 
tions ; nay, says the author, even in passions, prejudices, and ca- 
prices. After an improving comparison of the sensible and suit- 
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able manner in which the poet and novelist introduce dignified 
Ki and illustrious characters, with the silly parade, in vulgar novels, 
ft of “¢racefully-bowing, languidly smiling, old-maidish automa- 
- “tons, or of moody, striding, motioning, cloudy-fronted fantoc- 
= “cini, that domineer at Hookam’s and Colburn’s, under the 
a “names of renowned sovereigns, sages, captains and politicians,” 
ts the author sums up what we have called the personal argument, 


with great spirit, thus, 


5 «Let me now, Sir, entreat you to review at one glance the various points 
is. ot coincidence apparent in the characters and habits of these two eminent 
4 writers. Both are natives of Scotland; both familiar from of old with her 
‘ romantic metropolis; both Lowlanders, though accustomed to Highland 
manners and scenery ; both are poets; both are deeply conversant with 
§ those parts of our national literature, which contain the materials of British 


history ; and both enjoy more, perhaps, than an amateur’s acquaintance 
with ancient classics. Both, if I mistake not, are lawyers by profession, yet 
both equally delight in military subjects, and excel in martial descriptions, 
and the delineation of soldierly character. Both are evidently gentlemen, 
and frequenters of the best society. The novelist is a devoted antiquary, so 
is the poet; ‘go to, then, there’s sympathy :’ one is a biblio-maniac—the 
other reveres scarce books; ‘Ha! ha! then there’s more sympathy ;’ each 
e is a cultivator of German and Spanish literature—* would you desire better 
; sympathy ** The same taste for every manly exercise and rural sport cha- 
racterizes the versatile pair ; I would warrant each well qualified to judge 


««¢ Between two hawks which flies the higher pitch, 
Between two dogs which hath the deeper mouth, 
Between two blades which bearsthe better temper, 
Between two horses which doth bear him best, 
Between two girls which hath the merriest eye.’ 


though neither, I am sure, could add the protestation— 


« ¢ But in these nice sharp quillets of the law, 
Good faith, lam no wiser than adaw,’ 


First Part of Henry VI. Act If. Scene 4. 


«“ Are we then to conclude that this extraordinary agreement in so many 
and such various particulars amounts only to a casual resemblance between 
distinct individuals? Can there exist authors so precisely the counterpart of 
each other? Must we imagine, 


« «Et solem geminum, et duplices se ostendere Thebas ?’} 
, « wonderful bard! and O still more amazing writer of romance ! 


*“¢ How have you made division of yourself ?— 
An apple cleft in two is not more twin 
Than these two creatures.’ 
Twelfth Nigit, Act V. Scene Lt 


* Merry Wives of Windsor, Act II. Scene 1. 
i + Virg. En. TV. 470. 
ig + We differ from this author as to the propriety or necessity, for which, by 
precept, as well as example, he is an advocate, of encumbering quotation 
with authority. Dr. Pangloss and Mause have banished the practice from 
oral extract ; and, to our eyes, it is not much less pedantic, prosaic, and des- 
tructive of eloquent effect, in written. 
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We much fear we cannot do justice to the ampler and more 
laboured branch of the evidence, namely, the comparison, in cri- 
tical detail, of the poems and novels themselves, to establish the 
identity of the authors from the resemblance of the works in their 
various characters. The chief charm, we have already said, of 
the discussion, is its tastefully selected and powerfully applied 
quotation, which is quite beyond our reach. We anticipated, 
however, and found some repetition in this branch of the inves- 
tigation, seeing that the majority of the personal considerations 
are likewise, in great measure, drawn from a comparison of the 
works themselves ; and much that goes to prove the works mo- 
ral, sensible, lofty, and pious, was necessarily anticipated to shew 
that these qualities belong to the authors. As repetition, al- 
though most edifying repetition, we pass over, with one extract 
only, the long discussion, in letter fourth, on the morality and 
good sense of the works themselves. That extract cannot, we 
think, be read without moral improvement, without leaving the 
salutary impression, that there are qualities in these singular 
works which render them not an amusement merely, but a les- 
son to the reader; and thereby exalt them, works of fancy though 
they be, to a rank equal with that of the speculations of the mo- 


ralist, the historian, and the philosopher. 

‘“‘ From the attributes and qualities of the authors, let us now turn to those 
of the works themselves, ad observe what inferences are suggested by a 
comparative review of both collections, beginning with their broadest and 
most general characteristics, and proceeding gradually to their minutest pe- 
culiarities, The subject is a copious, and, to me, a very engaging one; but 
I hope to use such diligence in selecting and compressing, as may save me 
from the blame of having presumed too far on your indulgent attention, 

‘«‘ All the productions [ am acquainted with, both of the poet and of the 
prose writer recommend themselves by a native piety and goodness, not ge- 
nerally predominant in modern wotks of imagination; and which, where 
they do appear, are too often disfigured by eccentricity, pretension, or bad 
taste. In the works before us there is a constant tendency to promote the 
desire of excellence in ourselves, and the love of it in our neighbours, by 
making us think honourably of our general nature. Whatever kindly or 
charitable affection, whatever principle of manly and honest ambition exists 
within us is roused and stimulated by the perusal of these writings; our 
passions are won to the cause of justice, purity, and self-denial; and the 
old, indissoluble ties that bind us to country, kindred, and birth-place, ap- 
gee to strengthen as we read, and brace themselves more firmly about the 

eart and imagination. Both writers, although peculiarly happy in their 
conception of all chivalrous and romantic excellencies, are still more distin- 
guished by their deep and true feeling, and expressive delineation of the 
graces and virtues proper to domestic life. The gallant, elevated, and punc- 
tilious character which a Frenchman contemplates in speaking of ‘un ho- 
nete homme,’ is singularly combined, in these authors, with the genial, 
homely good qualities that win from a Caledonian the exclamation of ¢ ho- 
nest man!’ But the crown of their merits, as virtuous and moral writers, is 
the manly and exemplary spirit with which, upon all seasonable occasions, 
they pay honour and homage to religion, ascribing to its just pre-eminence 
among the causes of human happiness, and dwelling on it as the only cer- 
tain source of pure and elevated thoughts, and upright, benevolent, and 
thagnanimous actions. 
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“This then is common to the books of both writers; that they furnish a 
direct and distinguished contrast to the atrabilious gloom of some modern 
works of genius, and the wanton, but not artless levity of others. They yield 
a memorable, 1 trust an immortal, accession to the evidences of a truth not 
always fashionable in literature, that the mind of man may put forth all its 
bold luxuriance of original thought, strong feeling, and vivid imagination, 
without being loosed from any sacred and social bond, or pruned of any le- 
gitimate affection; andthat the Muse is indeeda ‘heavenly goddess,’ and 
not a graceless, lawless runagate, 


“apenTm@e, ateuiores, avertioc.”” 


Hom. Ul. ix. 65. 


** Good sense, the sure foundation of excellence in all the arts, is another 
leading characteristic of these productions, Assuming the author of Waver- 
ley and the author of Marmion to be the same person, it would be difficult in 
our times to find a second equally free from affectation, prejudice, and every 
other distortion or depravity of judgment, whether arising from ignorance, 
weakness, or corruption of morals. It is astonishing that so volumnious 
and successful a writer should so seldom be betrayed into any of those 
‘fantastic tricks’ which, in such a man, make ‘the angels weep,’ and (e 
converso ) the critics laugh. He adopts no fashionable cant, colloquial, 
philosophical, or literary; he takes no delight in being unintelligible ; he 
does not amuse himself by throwing out those fine sentimental and meta- 
physical threads which float upon the air, and tease and tickle the passen- 
gers, but present no palpable substance to their grasp; he aims at no beau- 
ties that ‘scorn the eye of vulgar light ;’ he is no dealer in paradoxes; no 
affecter of new doctrines in taste or morals; he has no eccentric sympathies 
or antipathies; no maudlin philanthropy, or impertinent cynicism ; no non- 
descript hobby-horse ; and with all his matchless energy and originality of 
mind, he iscontent to admire popular books, and enjoy popular pleasures ; 
to cherish those opinions which experience has sanctioned ; to reverence 
those institutions which antiquity has hallowed: and to enjoy, admire, che- 
rish, and reverence ail these with the same plainness, simplicity, and since- 
rity as our ancestors did of old. 

«“ There cannot be a stronger indication of good sense in a writer of fiction, 
than the judicious management of his fable; and in this point both the no- 
velist and the poct oitén attain unusual excellence ; their incidents are, not 
always, but generally, well-contrived and well-timed ; and their personages, 
almost without exception, act from intelligible motives, and on consistent 
princples. Itis to the quality of good sense, more particularly as evinced 
in the management and keeping up of character, that the authors of Mar- 
mion and Waverley are in a great measure indebted for the strong interest 
with which their stories are read. When the ruling motives, habitual feel- 
ings, and occasional impulses of the agents are natural and consistent, and 
such as strike us by their analogy to what we have ourselves experienced : 
then distance of time, remoteness of place, strange incidents, unusual modes 
of society, no longer freeze our sympathies, or dissipate our curiosity; we 
hecome domesticated in castles, conve nts, and Highland fastnesses ; and we 
eonverse more sociably with Ceur-de-Lion and the knight of Snowdoun, 
than with half the heroes of scandalous and fashionable novels, whose adven- 
tures happened last week within a furlong of St. James.”’ 

We are moved to express our cordial concurrence in the whole 
of this well merited é/oge, that we may deliberately put on record 
our ceclaration, that we have never in any works of imagination 
been more struck than in those in question, with sublime allu- 
sions to the beauty and pathos of Scripture; and that when at 
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any time we have charged the poet, and still more the novelist, 
with occasional levity in bringing Scripture language to aid Iudi- 
crous effect, and in risking religion by caricatures of its minis- 
ters, we did not impute to either a designed injury to that faith, 
to which, in so many other passages, and these the finest of their 
works, they allude in a manner equally pious and impressive. 

There are some qualities pointed out, which we do not think 
peculiar enough to be of material value as evidence in this inquiry. 
For example, the ‘author finds plainness and facility of style in 
both the poems and novels—grave banter, or a burlesque rotun- 
dity of diction, in the comic passages ; a manner, this, too com- 
mon with humorous writers to be at all remarkable—a spirited 
and brief way of telling a story—negligence, not arising from in- 
capacity for, but indisposition to, the dimz labor—great propri- 
ety and correctness, nevertheless, and sometimes unusual sweet- 
ness. In both poems and novels there is abundance of Scoti- 
cisms; against which our author very justly protests when they 
are put into the mouth of Queen Elizabeth, and of other English 
characters. We see no reason for Scoticisms in the mouths even 
of Scots characters. They do not consist of Scots words, but of 
certain collocations or senses of English words peculiar to Scot- 
ish usage, and, as such, are by no means necessary to a dialogue 
in the purest and most Doric Scotish dialect. We are certain 
that, although both the poet and novelist unconsciously use these 
modes of expression, none could more pointedly reason upon 
them. They do not imply solecisms, or grammatical absurdi- 
ties; they are only other modes of expression; but, lil:e trunk- 
hose, and farthingales, they are not in fashion, and that consti- 
tutes their impropriety. We may remark, that it is a curious 
proof of the intermixture of Scotish with English society, and of 
the influence of Scotish literature, that many modes of expres- 
sion, found in dictionaries or collections of Scoticisms, are now 
of unquestioned usage, both in English conversation and compo- 
sition. 

The fifth letter examines the dialogue of the poems and novels. 
For our part, we have always thought this character, in both, so 
strikingly alike, that we should scarcely have demanded another 
proof; and this proof is the stronger, that the same dialogue is 
not to be found in any other work in the language. Who has not 
marked, as well as relished, its compact, terse, epigrammatic, and 
sententious character? In nothing, for example, are all these 
qualities displayed in a more striking manner, than in the spirit- 
ed chivalrous guarrels, occasionally introduced and dramatised 
in the narratives. The high and gentlemanlike tone of these, 
entitle them to be indeed styled, as Sir Lucius O’Trigger would 
have called them, the prettiest quarrels in the world: “ Every 
“ kind of heroic dissention is managed with admirable skill 


“and spirit; and sometimes conducted’ through the requisite 
VOL. 1. 19 
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“ stages of retort, quip, reply, reproof, and countercheck, with 
“a lofty-minded discretion which would not have misbe- 
“come the days of Saviolo or Caranza.” Our critic does 
not think his authors so happy in scenes of raillery among 
more polished and less angry disputants. We agree with him, 
that, both in the poems and novels, there have been failures here ; 
but we are inclined to give more credit, on this head, than he 
does, and to concede to the poet, as well as the novelist, several 
examples of very elegant, as well as clever raillery. 

No poet, dramatist, or novelist,—Shakspeare always excepted, 
—has more happily adapted dialogue to character, whether that 
character is natural, or modified by professional habits. What 
a host of witnesses the poems and novels furnish in proof of this! 
But to array them, would be to review an army. Already in these 
works, we have become acquainted with nearly one hundred and 
twenty admirably drawn characters ; and when the distinctness 
and individuality, as well as the originality of the personages of 
that brilliant assemblage are considered, we must look to Shaks- 
peare alone for a parallel. 

Our author quotes several examples of the tact with which the 
poet and novelist enter into the very soul of the characters they 
describe. Female feelings are no less understood by them than 
those of the other sex; we refer to the extracts illustrative of Re- 
becca’s character at page 75, yet cannot deny ourselves actual 
quotation of what follows. 

“ But of all the dramatic scenes in which this writer has depicted female 
manners and character, there is none perhaps so purely natural and irresis- 
tibly pathetic as the first interview of Jeanie Deans with her imprisoned sister 
inthe presence of Ratcliffe: a piece of writing which alone might entitle its 
author to sit down at the feet of Shakspeare. I cannot forego the pleasure 
of adorning this unworthy page with an extract, though it is almost profana- 
tion to dismember so Beautiful a scene. 

«0, if ye had spoken a word,’ again sobbed Jeanie,‘ if I were free to 
swear that ye had said but ae word of how it stude wi’ ye, they couldna hae 
touched your life this day.’ 

“<«Could they na? said Effie, with something like awakened interest— 
ae se is dear even to those who feel it as a burthen—* Wha tauld ye that, 
Jeanie ?’ 

“«<I{ was ane that kenn’d what he was saying weel aneugh,’ Bem Jeanie, 
ve had a natural reluctance at mentioning even the name of her sister’s 
seaucer. 

««Wha was it? I conjure ye to tell me,’ said Effie, seating herself up- 
right.—‘ Wha could tak interest in sic a cast-by as I am now !—Was it— 
was it him 2” 

«¢ Hout,’ said Ratcliffe, ‘ what signifies keeping the poor lassie in aswither? 
I’se uphaud it’s been Robertson that learned ye that doctrine when ye saw 
him at Muschat’s Cairn.’ 

«<«Was it him” said Effie, catching eagerly at his words—‘ was it him, 
Jeanie, indeed ?—O, I see it was him—poor lad, and I was thinking his heart 
was gs hard as the nether mill-stane. And him in sic danger on his ain part— 
poor George "” 

« Somewhat indignant at this butst of tender fecling towards the author of 
her misery, Jeanie could not help exclaiming, ‘0, Effie, how can ye speak 
that gate of sic a man as that?’ 





— 
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*** We maun forgi’e our enemies, ye ken,’ said poor Effie, with a timid look 
and a subdued voice, for her conscience told her what a different character 
the feelings with which she still regarded her seducer bore, compared with 
the Christian charity under which she attempted to veil it. 

“ ¢ And ye hae suffered a’ this for him, and ye can think of loving him still ?” 
said her sister, in a voice betwixt pity and blame. 

“¢Love him?’ answered Effie—‘ If I hadna loved as seldom woman loves, 
I hadna been within these wa’s this day ; and trow ye that love sic as mine 
is lightly forgotten? Na, na,—ye may hew down the tree, but ye canna 
change its bend. And O, Jeanie, if ye wad do to me at this moment, 
tell me every word what he said, and whether he was sorry for poor Effie 
or no.’ 

“* « What needs I tell ye ony thing about it,’ said Jeanie. ‘Ye may besure 
he had ower muckle to do to save himsell, to speak lang or muckle about 
ony body beside.’ , 

“*That’s no true, Jeanie, though a saunt had said it,’ replied Effie, with a 
sparkle of her former lively and irritable temper.—‘ But ye dinna ken, 
though I do, how far he pat his life in venture to save mine.’ And lookin 


at Ree, she checked herself and was silent.” Heart of Mid Lothian, vol. 
i. ch. 8. 


The kindred faults of the poet and novelist serve the author’s 
purpose better, perhaps, than the corresponding beauties. These 
blemishes are well known to characterize both classes of compo- 
sition. In this field the author manifests much critical acuteness, 
good sense, and taste. The following passage is long, but, be- 
sides being extremely well written and discriminative, it brings 
together a great variety of incidents, all tending to illustrate a 


striking exceptionable peculiarity both in the poems and novels. 

“One circumstance very common in the novels and poems, and highly 
VIET ey 2% to the principal personage, is, that during a great part of 
the story, he is made the blind or involuntary instrument of another’s pur- 
poses ; the attendant on another’s will; and the sport of events over which 
he exercises no control. Such, for example, is Waverley; a hero, who, 
from beginning to end of his history, is scarcely ever left upon his own hands, 
but appears almost always in the situation of pupil, guest, patient, protege, 
or prisoner ; engaged in a quarrel from which he is unconsciously extricated ; 
half duped and half seduced into rebellion ; ineffectually repenting; snatch- 
ed away by accident from his sinking party; by accident preserved from 
justice ; and restored by the exertions of his friends to safety, fortune, and 

ap iness. Such a hero is De Wilton, who is introduced to us as the van- 
guished rival of Marmion, becomes by mere chance the Baron’s attendant 
and guide, and obtains in his execution of that office the means and oppor- 
tunity of achieving the few acts we find recorded of him. Malcolm Greme, 
in the Lady of the Lake, is a royal ward, without command of vassals or 
lands ; makes a truant expedition (for a generous purpose indeed,) to Loch 
Katrine, where he hears the proposal of Roderick Dhu for the hand of Fl- 
len discussed and rejected without his interference, draws on a momentary 
quarrel with the chieftain, by a somewhat unseasonable act of gallantry, in- 
‘curs the rebuke of Douglas, and returning homewards, is consigned to pri- 
son, from which he is released at the end of the story by his mistress’s in- 
terest with the Monarch. Henry Bertram might justly claim to be the 
hero of Guy Mannering, if perils, labours, and courageous achievements, 
could of themselves confer such a dignity ; but it is difficult to consider him 
in that light, because we see him the mere king of a chess-board, advanced, 
withdrawn, exposed, protected, at the pleasure of those who play the game 
over his head. The character of Fis: ‘js Oshaldistone is not too insipidly 
immaculate to engage sympathy or 4 “ariosity ; but it wants that 
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commanding interest which should surround the first personage of a novel; 
and the reason is, that in almost every part of the story we find him played 
upon as a dupe, disposed of as a captive, tutored asa novice, and unwitting- 
ly exciting indignation asa Marplot. Omitting other instances of the same 
kind, I will produce one character for the purpose of contrast. The Master 
of Ravenswood* performs fewer feats of knight-errantry than any of the 
worthies I have mentioned, except perhaps Malcolm Greme ; to shoot a bull; 
to cross swords with Bucklaw ; to stare down and buffet Craigengelt ; and 
(a more desperate venture than any) to brave the acrimony of Lady Ash- 
ton, forms, I think, the sum of his achievements. Yet no individual in any 
of the novels or poems more completely maintains his pre-eminence as the 
hero; for the whole action depends upon and centres in him; his ruling 
influence is always felt, whether he be absent or present ; and of all the 
passions, whether hatred, love, admiration, hope, or fear, which vary and 
animate the successive scenes, he is the grand, ultimate, and paramount 
object. 

“It is also the misfortune of many heroes in these works, to be constant- 
ly thrown into shade by some more prominent character. This is particu- 
larly the case with De Wilton and Greme; with Redmond O’Neale in 
Rokeby, who shrinks to a mere idle stripling, beside the dignified Mortham, 
and the awful barbarian Risingham ; with Ronald of the Isles, who, through- 
out the tale which takes its name from him, is evidently a subordinate agent 
to the real lero, Robert Bruce ; with Waverley, with Henry Bertram, with 
Francis Osbaldistone, who plays a second part to Diana Vernon, to Baillie 
Jarvie, to Rob Roy, and even to Rashleigh; with Ivanhoe, whose best gifts 
dwindle to insignificance before the prowess and magnanimity of Richard, 
and the sense and fortitude of Rebecca: but such is not the predicament of 
Ravenswood, who preservesthe same majestic ascendancy over all the various 
characters, of whatever quality, humour, or disposition, with whom he is 
placed in contact. 

« Another circumstance, which has operated to the prejudice of several 
very promising heroes, is, their being suffered to remain so long inactive, as 
entirely to forfeit their importance, and almost torun the risk of being for- 
rotten by slow or forgetful readers. Wilfred of Ivanhoe, and Lovel in the 
Antiquary, are placed in this situation ; and Malcolm Greme continues in re- 
tirement till we hardly wish for his return. 

“But there is an error, if possible, still more fatal, which both the no- 
velist and the poet have ee committed in more than one instance, 
It is in vain that the hero is kept almost perpetually in view, that he seeks 
desperate adventures, and defies danger and hardship ; in vain that he moves 
conspicuous, nay, pre-eminent, in most scenes, and in many, engrosses our 
whole anxicty—if, upon some one important occasion, when the great inte- 
rests of the story are at stake, and our concern in the action is wound up to 
its highest pitch, he is permitted to be absent, or, still worse, to stand by as 
an idle spectator. Heroic importance, like political influence, orfemale as- 
cendancy, must be guarded with incessant care, fora moment’s rivalry may 
sometimes be fatal. 

“In all the works of the novelist, there is no character of the same class 
more vigorously drawn, or more variously illustrated than that of Henry 
Morton: his qualities are such as at once compel our sympathy and com- 
mand our respect, and many principal events of the story receive their whole 
impulse and direction from his will. But, during those scenes with the in- 
surgents at Drumclog, those scenes so animated and intensely agitating, that 
I doubtifthey have ever been surpassed by the present or any other fabu- 
lous writer, Henry Morton is quietly seated on a hill, awaiting the event, 
and only contrives at the close of the engagement to incur some danger by 
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interposing in behalf of Lord Evendale. When the resolution is taken to 
defend the castle of Tillietudlem, that moment, at w hich, perhaps, the in- 
terest of the story arrives at its highest point, Henry Morton is hearing ser- 
mons in the fanatical camp. When his fellow-rebels appear before the 
council, and the enthusiast Macbriar is enduring torture with a martyr’s 
constancy, Henry Morton, is standing aloof, with his pardon in his hand, 
though not an unconcerned, yet a passive spectator, When the gallant Even- 
dale falls a victim to his own high spirit, and the baseness of his enemies, Hen- 
ry Morton, though hastening to his rescue, comes too late to succour, or to 
assist personally in avenging him. Thus, at several of the most important 
conjunctures, our whole interest and sympathy are demanded for Claverhouse, 
tor Bothwell, for Cornet Grahame, for Lord Evendale, and for the Covenanters; 
while for Morton, we have only the observation of HenrilV. to the brave 

Crillon, ‘Tu n’y etois pas.’ 

“Malcolm Greme is the ‘brave Crillon’ of the Lady of the Lake; Ro- 
derick Dhu is vanquished; Malcolm is not there; a battle is fought at 
Loch Katrine ; he is not there ; Douglas mixes in the royal sports, offends 
the king, and is borne off a prisoner; Malcolm is not there; the fair Ellen 
makes her way through the soldiery at Stirling castle, and presses for access 
to the monarch ; Malcolm is not there. The protracted and total inactivity 
of a hero himself is not so fatal to his credit asthe exploits performed by 
others without his participation. De Wilton is the Crillon of Flodden 
Field. Inthe magnificent and energetic description of that battle, our en- 
thusiasm is excited for Surrey, Stanley, Tunstall, Dacre; we hang in sus- 
pense on the fates of Marmion, plunge eagerly into the fight with Blount and 
Fitz-Eustace, and look with sympathy and admiration on the deserted Clare. 
But when the damsel naturally asks, ‘Is Wilton there :’ the poet does not 

care to give an answer; and it matters little that after the battle is over, the 
slain buried, and the funeral oration spoken, we are charged, on pain of being 
set down as ‘ dull elves,*’ to believe that ‘ Turk Gregory never did such deeds 
in arms,’f as this same De Wilton. 

“The character of Ivanhoe again suffers more in my opinion, by his qui- 
escence during the storming of Torquilstone, than it gains by his gallant bear- 
ing at Ashby, orhis truly chivalrous self-devotion in the lists at Templestowe ; 
and Waverley sinksinto absolute insignificance, by sustaining only the part of 
a common spectator in the highly tragic scene of M’Ivor’s and Evan Dhu’s 
condemnation. 

“There is, I think, in the minds of most readers, a natural, and not un- 
generous prejudice against him, who, by whatever means, escapes from the 
disaster in which his party or friends are involved, and is seen enjoying se- 
curity, or even pursuing his way to happiness, while they encounter their 
fate. Our affections and sympathies obstinately adhere to the falling, more 
especially if they fall bravely and becomingly ; we are disposed at the same 
time, to entertain something like contempt, for the inglorious safety of those 
who survive the ruin; and to cry out, like the indignant { father of -the last 
remaining Horatius, ‘Qu’il mourut !’ The contrast of Henry Morton, 
pardone d by the government, and pursuing his fortune in Holland, with 
Macbriar tortured and put to death, w ith Burley, a wanderer in the desert 
hills, and with so many other associatés of their rebellion slain, persecuted, 
and proscribed, is almost fatal to the romantic interest of his character: and 
1 do not know that I have ever cordially forgiven Waverley for not being 
hanged with Fergus Mac-Ivor; though the chieftain, it must be owned, had 
by far the stronger vocation to that destiny.’ 


In letter sixth there is a skilful exposition of the general poe- 
tical character of the poet and nov elist. ‘The author shows why 


* See canto vi. st. 38. 


7 Henry TV. Part I. act v. se. 
Corneille. Horace, acte iii. sc. 6. 
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these works have so dceidedly a popular character, and justly 
imputes it to what he calls the streight-forward simplicity with 
which the writers communicate their conceptions; contrary to 
the practice of many great poets, who involve their ideas in a 
brilliant complication of phrase, high wrought and pregnant 
with imagery, but giving materials for objects more than objects 
themselves. This difference is illustrated by several very apt 
quotations. 

The letter next alludes to a grand peculiarity of both classes of 
works, namely, the localizing of the scenes. This is too noto- 
rious to require to be dwelt upon. Such is the effect of it, that 
multitudes, who never thought of it before, have visited not only 
Kenilworth, but Cumnor, and the tomb of Anthony Foster, in its 
churchyard! The letter likewise touches upon the powerful as- 
sociations, of local and national feelings and attachments—but 
we are again exceeding all limits, and must content ourselves 
with strongly recommending the whole of this admirable letter 
to our readers. 

In his two last epistles, the author points out yet other numer- 
ous and striking features of resemblance. For example, real his- 
tory and real locality,—minute local descriptions—long periods 
of time abruptly passed over—surprises and unexpected discov- 
eries—the marvellous—living persons mistaken for spectres— 
—manner of the deaths of villains—mode of embellishing simi- 
lar incidents, as a// battles seen from a neighbouring eminence— 
hostile ranks compared to an agitated sea—approaching troops 
toa dark cloud—battle cries alike in the poems and novels— 
horses running masterless—conflagrations almost in the same 
words—the bugle point of war at sunset—tingling in the ears on 
going to be hanged—long and deep draughts of mighty wine— 
with many miscellaneous proofs, which it were in vain to class, 


but of which the author says, 

‘It cannot, I think, appear frivolous or irrelevalent, in the inquiry we are 
pursuing, to dwell on these minute coincidences. Unimportant indeed they 
are if looked upon as subjects of direct criticism ; but considered with ref- 
erence to our present purpose, they resemble those light substances which, 
floating on the trackless sea, discover the true setting of some mighty current; 
they are the buoyant drift-wood which betrays the hidden communication of 
two great poetic oceans.’: 

In a conclusion, equally elegant and gentlemanlike, the author 
apologizes for lingering so long on his captivating journey, ex- 
presses his hope that he has said nothing of the poet of Marmion 
which he would not have said in his presence, and, in the follow- 
ing words, beautifully concludes the volume. 

“The secret I have attempted to penetrate, may fairly be regarded as a 
riddle propounded to the public ; an enigma, of which they have no right to 
demand the solution, but every man may freely promulgate his own. In 
attempting to unravel such a mystery by honest and open means, there can 
surely be neither officiousness nor indiscretion. The materials out of which 
this essay is formed, were lying in the full view of the world ; I have com- 
bined them as my own fancy and judgment guided me: if my speculations 
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are ill-founded, they yield a new testimony to the address of him who can 
so skilfully elude conjecture; if just, they serve, indeed, to fix and deter- 
mine our opinions, but they leave the mysterious subject of our inquiries as 
fully master of his secret as he was before those inquiries began. It cannot 
be wrested from him by mere argumentative proof, nor would I have ad- 
duced any other, even though it had been in my possession. If a mask ex- 
cites our curiosity, we may endeavour to detect him by his voice, his walk, 
his jests, his minute habits, his choice of character, his selection of colours, 
his general style of dress; but it would be a pitiful and sordid diligence, 
which sought to make assurance perfect by prying into his dressing-room, 
ceaiaanring his directions to his servants, or secretly pursuing him to his 
ome. 

in prone | hope that the author of Waverley may never be disturbed 
in his concealment by this mean and mechanical spirit of inquisition, even 
though he should indefinitely prolong the duration of our present uncertain- 
ty. All legitimate endeavours to read his riddle, he may, I think, regard 
with unmoved complacency, retaining his disguise in spite of them, so lon 
as it shall be his pleasure to wear one. And late, very late may he disc 


it, if the mystery it casts around his person be in any degree propitious to. 


the exercise of that genius which has so exalted and enriched our literature. 
The gratification of curiosity, however intense, would be a grievous misfor- 
tune, if attended by a cessation of the wonder-working power which has 
raised our curiosity so high. 


‘¢ The charm was broke, when the spirit spoke, 
And it murmur’d sullenlie, 
a * a e a 
‘Alas! that ever thou raised’st thine eyes, 
Thine eyes to look on me.’” 
Lord Soulis, Border Minsirelsy, Vol. Til. Part 3. 


* There may perhaps be an appearance of undue freedom towards our 
admirable poet, in the very act of associating his name so pointedly and un- 
reservedly as I have, withthat of another writer, who, after all, is, possibly, 
as much a stranger to him as myself. For this error, if such you deem it, I 
can only pleadin excuse the zeal arising from attachment to a long cherished 
opimon, and from a warm, perhaps a romantic wish, that it may prove well- 
founded. The unclaimed honours of the novelist must ultimately descend 
on some head, and I would gladly see them rest on one which has already 
been adorned with wreaths of literary triumph. There is a magnificence in 
the thought that all these noble fictions, in poetry and in prose, are the vast 
and various creation of one genius, one versatile and energetic mind, such as 
our country, such as the world has seldom seen disporting itself in works of 
imagination And if this mighty talent is to be discovered in a single mortal, 
there is none in whom I should so much rejoice to find it recognized as the 
ardent, the chivalrous, the tender, the stainless, the patriotic Minstrel of the 
Border. itis, I am well aware, an intrusion even to ‘ thrust greatness’ upon 
one who would decline it; but the zeal which is distasteful to him, may meet 
indulgence, and even sympathy from his admirers: and you, 1 am sure, will 
pardon the mistaken, if mistaken, enthusiasm which would invest your hon- 
oured friend with the sovereignty of a twofold intellectual kingdom, more 
valuable than Spain and the Indies. 

It is a striking proof of the value and importance, as well as 


the unexampled celebrity* of these novels, that before the first 


* Besides being regularly published-in America,—by an arrangement, we 
believe, which delays the enjoyment to that country a very short time, if 
any,~-the Scots Novels are promptly translated in France and Germany. 
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born of the family is seven years old, and when many a thriving 
addition is yet expected, the question of their parentage should 
have called forth a work of so much ingenuity and research, as 
that before us. The mysteries of Rowley, of Ossian, and of Junius, 
were, comparatively, objects of antiquarian speculation, when 
they began to be mooted in controversy. But even when books 
came to be written to unmask Chatterton, convict M‘Pherson, 
and unveil Sir Philip Francis, none of them—not all of them— 
elicited so great a variety of curious, instructive, and exciting 
matter, as is done by this satisfactory integration of the poet of 
Marmion and the author of Waverley. As a lesson of judicious 
and elegant criticism, illustrated in a manner equally pleasing 
and powerful, we have already recommended the volume to all 
who have read the poems and novels; and we would add, that 
none who have enriched their shelves with the works, should 
omit to place the commentary in the proud row. Nay, even the 
Great Unknown might not rise unbenefited from such a study of 
himself—of his own, it may be, unheeded excellencies, as well as 
unrecognized faults;—and of a view so beautifully systematic of 
those very rules of high rhetoric and exalted belles lettres, which, 
if he has sometimes transgressed, he has so much oftener con- 
firmed and dignified. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
Art. VI.—College of Orleans. 


Mr. Worxman,* from the committee appointed to draw up a 
plan of education for the College of Orleans, presented a plan for 
that purpose, and delivered the following discourse : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board,—It must be a sub- 
ject of deep regret to you, that notwithstanding the good wishes 
and liberality of the Legislature, and the strenuous efforts of 
many of our worthiest citizens, no institution, deserving the name 
of a College, in the sense in which that word is generally under- 
stood in the English language, has yet been established in Lou- 
isiana: and our regrets on this account will not be alleviated, 
when we reflect that this state, one of the richest in the Union, 
in proportion to its population, is almost the only one in which 
there exists no institution where young men may be instructed 
in the higher branches of learning. New-Orleans, which has 
the best Theatre, has the worst College in the United States. 
The consequence has been, that parents have sent their sons for 
instruction to Europe, or to the Northern and Eastern States ; 
where, after a few years residence, they become unacclimated 
for their native country; and on their return to it, they run a 
sreat risk of-falling victims to its dangerous diseases. 





* James Workman, Esq. member ofthe American Philosophical Soctety 
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To supply this defect in our establishments, has become the 
duty of this board ; and for this purpose, the following plan is 
proposed for your consideration. 

Before entering, however, into a detailed examination of its 
provisions, we should determine, as far as practicable, the pre- 
cise kind of Academic Institution which the state of education 
amongst us requires, and which our means will enable us to es- 
tablish and support. 

In the United States, we may observe four distinct classes of 
seminaries of education : the first, or lowest class consists of the 
elementary schools, for the instruction of children in reading, 
writing, and the common rules of arithmetic. The second class 
is composed of the grammar schools, sometimes dignified with 
the name of academies, in which are taught the Latin and Greek 
languages, and frequently, a few branches of the mathematics. 
In the third class, are the colleges, where young men, having been 
duly prepared at the grammar schools, are instructed in the 
higher classics and elegant literature; in the mathematics, the 
physical and moral sciences, and generally, every thing requisite 
to qualify them for entering on the study of a learned profession, 
or engaging in any of the distinguished pursuits of active life. 
The fourth class comprises the professional schools—such as 
schools of Theology, of Medicine, of Law ;—of the Military 
Sciences, of the Fine Arts, &c. Some of these schools are found 
attached to Colleges in the Northern States. 

Our chief care, at present, should be to form a good institu- 
tion of the third class. Our elementary schools are already nu- 
merous and excellent; and the classical schools of the Rev. Mr. 
Hull, Mr. Lefort, the Abbe Martial, and other able instructors, 
are every thing that can be desired of that kind. As to profes- 
sional schools, we are hardly yet prepared to raise or to support 
them. 

There is more difficulty in framing a plan of education for our 
college, than if it were an entirely new establishment. Whilst 
we are providing for students in the higher classes, we must en- 
deavor not to lose the few school boys who still adhere to our 
tottering institution. With this view, it is proposed to annex to 
the establishment a preparatory school, in which those pupils, 
and such others of the same description, as shall present them- 
selves, may be fitted for a collegiate class. ‘Two tutors are to at- 
tend this school, while the President and-professors shall instruct 
the more advanced students of the College. 

In this plan, the details of instruction and discipline are left to 
be regulated hereafter, as circumstances mayrequire. The duty 
of proposing suitable regulations on those subjects is entrusted 
to the faculty of the College, consisting of the President and the 
Professors, concurrently with a council of superintendence, con- 
sisting of the president and two members of the Board of Ad- 
VOL. I. 20 
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ministrators. The appointment of this council will, it is believed, 
ereatly facilitate the performance of all the duties of the board. 
The plan, thus formed, and containing chiefly the general prin- 
ciples and rules by which the institution is to be conducted, will 
be, as it were, the code, while the regulations for carrying those 
principles into full effect, may be considered as the sfecial laws 
of the Institution. 

The third and mostimportant chapter of the plan, is that which 
directs the course of instruction. Some of the provisions of this 
chapter require to be explained. 

The whole course is divided into fve departments ; each de- 
partment containing several branches of knowledge which are 
congenial with each other, and which it is hoped, some one pro- 
fessor may be found capable of teaching, to an extent sufficient 
for the present purposes of our Institution; or at least that five 
instructors may be able to teach the whole, distributing the dif- 
ferent branches among them, as may be most convenient. 

The first division of the course contains the English, French, 
Latin and Greek languages, Philology, Rhetoric and Belles- 
Lettres, ancient and modern History. The English language, 
which has hitherto held but a very subordinate rank in the Col- 
lege of Orleans, and the French, are now proposed to be on an 
equal footing, the languages of instruction in the institution ; and 
are to be taught before the Latin, as the Latin shall be before the 
Greek. The English is, in fact, becoming more and more, by 
the irresistable force of things, the language of the community. 
We can not then, it is conceived, adopt any other, with propriety 
in preference to it, for an institution which owes its chief support 
to an annual grant from the representatives of that community. 
Besides, it is well understood, that the principal object for which 
our opulent creoles send their sons to the Colleges of other states 
is to acquire a correct knowledge of English; a language which 
it is hoped, they will soon be enabled to learn perfectly, without 
leaving their native land. 

The French language is now undoubtedly of very great im- 
portance in this,state ; and it must continue to be so for a long 
period. An extensive knowledge of it among all classes, par- 
ticularly those whose superior education will give them consid- 
erable influence in society, will tend to harmonize the diversified 
and sometimes discordant materials of which our population is 
composed. Whatever indeed may hereafter become the vernacu- 
lar language of our people, a knowledge of the French will be 
indispensable for the legislator, the judge, and the jurisconsult, to 
enable them to understand fully several of our most important 
laws and ordinances—grants of land, contracts, and the notarial 
and judicial records, which have been promulgated, or are pre- 
served in that language alone. That language contains alse 
many of the best commentaries and explications of the system 
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of jurisprudence which we have adopted in civil affairs—Inde- 
pendently of these reasons which are applicable to our peculiar 
situation, there are others of a more general character, to justify 
the preference intended to be given to the French over every 
foreign language. The French language is better understood 
and more widely diffused than any other throughout all the na- 
tions of christendom. A knowledge of this tongue is almost in- 
dispensable for those who travel on the continent of Europe, 
whether about political or commercial business ; whether the 
object of their pursuit be knowledge, profit or pleasure. The 
increasing intercourse between these states and Europe, arising 
from the increased number of our opulent classes whom the love 
of knowledge, a liberal curiosity, or the desire of diversified 
amusement, disposes to visit foreign countries, and from the high 
rank which our republic has acquired among the nations of the 
earth, affords an additional motive for extending the knowledge 
of this general language of the civilized world among all our well 
educated citizens. The trouble of learning it, may be amply 
compensated, even to those who can only read it with facility, 
by the perusal of a portion of those innumerable and admirable 
writings which it presents in every department of literature, sci- 
ence and art, to delight the memory, the judgment, or the imagi- 
nation. In some of the higher branches of the pure mathema- 
tics, and of physical astronomy, it is admitted by the best inform- 
ed on those subjects, that no English publication contains the 
numerous and wonderful improvements and discoveries made in 
those abstruse sciences, during the last half century, by the great 
astronomers of France, and explained, as yet, only in their origi- 
nal and immortal works. 

If, under all circumstances, the French were only of equal util- 
ity with the Latin language, it should be taught to the English 
student before the Latin. In the formation and construction of 
those idioms, there is a much wider difference between the Eng- 
lish and Latin, than between the English and French. The 
French forms a kind of medium between the two others; it is 
far more easily learnt than the Latin, and may serve the English 
scholar as a convenient stepping-stone to it. 

Many maintain, and deem it quite evident, that the Latin 
should be taught before the French, because a great number of 
the words of the latter are derived from the former language. 
For the same reason the Greek should be taught before the Latin, 
and the Hebrew, perhaps, before the Greek. Some enthusiastic 
admirers of Grecian literature have in fact proposed that the 
Greek should precede the Latin in our classes ; but no college or 
school of reputation has yet, it is believed, adopted that arrange- 
ment. 

In the plan I have the honour to present to you, the Latin and 
Greek are declared essential to a complete education; but the 
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French language, as more generally useful than either, especially 
in this State, is directed to be taught before them; and a know- 
ledge of it, as well as of the English, is required as an indispen- 
sable qualification for the admission of every student into the 
lowest collegiate class. When it is proposed that the English 
and French languages shall form a part of our collegiate educa- 
tion, it must be understood that they shall be taught profoundly 
and extensively; that each student shall go through a course of 
the finest literature of those languages from the earliest to the 
latest of the best works in both. 

The Spanish, Italian, and German tongues will be taught, as 
may be required, by private instructors. 

It is unnecessary to make any provision respecting the Orien- 
tal languages, until we are likely to have some classical scholars 
advanced enough to learn them. 

The second branch of our course of instruction comprehends 
the whole of the pure mathematics, with their application to the 
various useful and delightful sciences belonging to the depart- 
ment distinguished from the former by the use of the mixed, or 
physical mathematics; such as astronomy, geography, naviga- 
tion, dynamics, mechanics, statics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneu- 
matics, optics, &c. 

The third division of the course comprises natural history, 
natural philosophy, theoretical and experimental—chemistry 
and the theory of medicine—all of which will be taught when the 
institution possesses the means of teaching them. 

The fourth department of the course includes the philosophy 
of the human mind, logic, and ethics, or moral philosophy. By 
the first mentioned of those sciences is understood what the 
French sometimes ,call ideology, and what is often termed 
pneumatology by the French and British philosophers. The 
former of those denominations, if it were adopted into our lan- 
guage, would seem of too limited, and the latter of too extensive 
a signification. The more familiar, and it is conceived, the 
more precise appellation has been chosen. This science is 
sometimes considered as a part of logic: but a clearer view of 
the whole will be presented by keeping them distinct. The first 
describes and analyses the faculties of the human mind: the ob- 


ject of the second, or dialectics, is to show how those faculties may 


be best applied in reasoning. Distinct treatises of great merit 
and celebrity have been written on both those branches of know- 
ledge.—Logic is followed by ethics or moral philosophy ; and in 
the sixth chapter, provision is made for religious instruction, as 
well as for religious worship. 

The law of Nature and Nations, the Roman civil Law, Politi- 
cal Philosophy, and Political Economy, compose the fifth and 
last division of our course of instruction. The study of the Ro- 
man jurisprudence is directed chiefly for the purpose of main- 
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taining our civil code. That code is founded on the best prin- 
ciples of the Roman law; and in order that it may be improved 
and well administered amongst us, our legislators, our judges, 
our magistrates and lawyers, should make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the system from which it emanates, and by 
which its provisions can be best understood, explained and illus- 
trated. Inthe universities of those nations of Europe whose ju- 
risprudence is drawn from that system, the Roman law is always 
elaborately taught. Should we be fortunate enough to procure 
for our law chair, an accomplished Civilian who would expound 
that great code of written reason, not from the meagre abridge- 
ments and compilations of the English writers, but from the ori- 
ginal text itself, with illustrations, when requisite, from the best 
European commentators, we should render a great service to our 
institution and to this community. We might even expect stu- 
dents from the other states to acquire a science—highly useful if 
not indispensable to every jurisconsult—which they would then 
have an opportunity of learning in New Orleans, much better, it 
is believed, than in any other part-of the Union. 

In the seventh article of the chapter on the course of instruc- 
tion, it is announced that a library, a cabinet of natural history, 
a chymical apparatus, and a suitable collection of astronomical 
and philosophical instruments will be provided, as soon as our 
funds will permit. It is intended by this article to make the 
public acquainted with the real, destitute state of the institution 
at present ; that it possesses, in fact, no library, no astronomical, 
philosophical, or chymical apparatus whatever. Without these, 
what sort of a college can be established? Without a library, 
you cannot teach the languages in the manner in which they 
ought to be taught in an institution of thiskind. Without suita- 
ble instruments, you cannot teach astronomy well; you cannot 
teach experimental philosophy or chymistry at all. 

For about six or eight thousand dollars, a small library could 
be purchased, and the like sum might procure the apparatus ne- 
cessary for explaining the principal physical sciences. When 
this were done, we might, no doubt, find among our many inge- 
nious physicians, some one who, for a reasonable recompense, 
would give a course of lectures on chymistry in the College. 
Should our city continue to be as healthy as it has lately been, 
we should probably have several candidates for this chair. At 
all events, it is our duty to use every effort in our power to obtain 
the means of placing this institution on the high ground which 
it ought to occupy, and on a solid and durable foundation. Let 
us form if possible, a true college, a seminary of general educa- 
tion of the highest order. Should all our endeavors for this pur- 
pose be unavailing, it might then be proper for us to petition the 
general assembly that the name of the Institution be changed— 
that the college be legislated down to the incorforated grammar 
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school of New Orleans, so that the fathers of families throughout 
the state may know what the establishment really is, and provide 
elsewhere for completing the education of their sons. 

None of the other chapters or articles of this plan ype to re- 
quire any particular explanation. The great object of the whole 
is to provide for our our youth in their own country, the means 
of various and profitable instruction, in the principal of the mo- 
dern and the learned languages, in general literature, and in 
those great sciences by which the human mind is enlarged, in- 
vigorated, purified and adorned. The polite arts and accom- 
plishments have not been forgotten, but they are considered as 
subordinate to those branches of knowledge which dignify hu- 
man nature, and raise the man to the rank of a distinguished ci- 
tizen, fitting him to perform worthily all the important offices of 
life in a commonwealth of which he is at once a sovereign and a 
subject, and elevating him at the same time in the scale of intel- 
lectual existence. 





—_. 


Arr. Vil.—An English Letter from a French Gentleman. 
“ C—d—s Priory. 

“My pear E.—I am shameful to have not had the pleasure 
to entertain you since you have with disdain abandon London, 
but the Respect to which I am indebted for your eldest Sister, 
had oblige me to think of her Ladyship before you, i hope that 
you have a better weather during your excursions on the Lacs 
than that we have here, for almost every Day the tunder is roll- 
ing upon our heads with noise that should faint you, being as 
coward as a turkey, but what is more tiresome is the lamenta- 
tions of Peoples which seeing the rains fall all the Days, predict 
us with Famine, plage, and civil wars, by scarcity of Bread, but 
it is a great error for the harvest look very well: Be not surpriz’d 
i write so perfectly well in English, but since i am here, i speak 
and hear speaking all the day English, and during the night if 
some rats or mouses trouble me i tell them Go/on, and they obey 
understanding perfectly my English, Sir G—e is suffering with 
a Rheumatism, Lady H—e O—e who have the pretension to be 
avery good Physitian but who is very ignorant, after that he 
have yesterday well breakfast, has given him a Physic, and after 
he have dined, she give him another, and she desire that he take 
a walk au clair de la Lune, and place of to be near good fire, no, 
a dog, or acat would be more prudent. Before yesterday the 
Brother having set and drank too much and being tormented 
with a strong indigestion, my Lady gave him 8 Grains of James’s 
Powder, the unhappy brother was near to die, and one was oblig- 
ed to send to a Physitian at Shelford who arriving found him so 
well that he judged it best to wait if the nature would save him or 
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not; but happily being a strong nature he was restored.—Lady 
H—e the best of women is the worst of Physitian, she had killed 
some years ago a superb Ox with James’s Powder, and on another 
occasion having received 24 Turkeys very fatigued to have walk- 
ed to foot a too long journey, she contrived to refresh them to 
give them some Huile de Castor but 12 of that number died, and 
the rest did look melancholy, so long as they did live; i have re- 
ceive at this moment a letter from Lady S—n, i put my thanks 
at her feet as the post go at two o’clock i have not time to write 
to her ladyship, but I will comply soon with the liberty she gave 
me, Be sure that I have not forgot Lady S— in my prayers 
though not so good as I could wish indeed.—Believe the faithful 
friendship that I feel for you my dear Sister in Law, since that 
you were so much high than my finger. Write me often and 
my old Wife. Believe me that I love a friendly letter more than 
a purse of guineas. Yours 


‘6 ConTE DE C—1.—z—.”’ 





Art. VIII.—Review of New Music. 


Rebecca’s Song, from the romance of Fvanhoe, adapted to a He- 
brew melody, with an accompaniment for the Piano Forte. 

The melody applied to the words before us is easy, simple, and 
by no means inappropriate. The accompaniment is varied in 
conformity to the different passages of the poetry ; and the gene- 
ral effect is solemn without heaviness, and attractive without de- 
viating into the levity of secular music. 

“ When the flame of Love inspiring ;~» a Ballad, with an accom- 
franiment for the Piano Forte, by J. Davy. 

This ballad, the words of which are written by Mr. A. Scott, is 
adapted to the long admired air, called Rowsseau’s Dream. Te 
melody and poetry are equally simple and natural ; and Mr. Da- 
vy’s accompaniment, (chiefly arfeggio) is well suited to the sub- 
ject, to which it forms an ornament. The combined effect, in- 
deed, is so good, that we cannot listen to the composition as Mr. 
D. here presents it to us, without being reminded of his distin 
guished ability for tasks similar to the present. 

“ Haste Love ’tis I; orthe Gallant Troubadour,” adapted to an 
Irish Melody. The words by Mr. Wm. Lewis, the symphonies 
and accompaniments by Mr. John Davy. 

The air of this song is original and interesting. Its applica- 
tion to the sentiment of the words to which it is here affixed, is 
proper and affecting. Inthebass and accompaniment, Mr. Davy 
has displayed much of that ingenuity and science for which we 


have long given him credit; and the symphonies are both analo- 
gous and tasteful. 
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“ OA! if those eyes deceive me; a song composed by Sir John 

Stephenson. 

Sir John Stephenson has thrown into the melody of this song, 
a great deal of sweetness, and in the accompaniment, decorated 
it with much of his usual taste. The air itself is characterized 
not only by originalty of style, but by the expressive cast, and 
close connection of the passages. While the study given to the 
sentiment of the poet is every where evident, the mind traces the 
composer’s choice of ideas, and from the incongruity and relation- 
ship to the sense of the words, shares the pleasure afforded to 
the ear by their independent attraction. 





Arr. IX.—<An original Letter from Mr. Windham to Arthur 
Lee, Esq. 


Dunkirk, \2th March, 1778. 
My pear Sir— 

I did not imagine, when we last met in London, that it would 
so soon happen to me to address a letter to you as one of the 
commissioners of the United States of America. I most heartily 
wish you joy of a situation so honourable and distinguished. The 
sentiment which I have ever entertained on American matters, 
at times when affairs had the least promising aspect, will suffi- 
ciently witness for the sincerity of this congratulation. I could 
wish to say a great deal of what isuppermost in my, mind, in this 
present most extraordinary juncture, but the hurry in which I 
am obliged to write, will confine me to the immediate subject of 
this letter. ° ? ? 


| Private business. | 


In the summer I think I shall be tempted to make a short visit 
to Paris. It would give me peculiar pleasure to find you there. 
What a spectacle have our present worthy court exhibited to the 
indignation and the scorn of Europe! When I think of the ac- 
quiescence of the nation under such men and measures, I really 
begin almost desperare de refrublica ; and tohold less firmly to an 
opinion, which I have always kept fast to hitherto, that the bulk 
of the people of England had still a large fund of those qualities, 
which till lately rendered them deservedly the admiration of all 
who knew them. I shall be very happy to have now some more 
of such conversations as we used to have on these matters for- 
merly. 

I am at a loss how to conclude this letter in a way to make 
myself known, without signing my name, which perhaps might 
be inconvenient, after the description which Capt. Johnson may 
give, It may probably be sufficient to add that we used to meet 
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at poor Allegnes. The last time we dined there, Jones* was of 
the party. Believe me, dear Sir, with great, truth, 
Your most obedient, 
And faithful servant, 
WwW. W. 


—_ 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ArT. X.—-Table Talk. 


At breakfast, Dr. Johnson said, “Some cunning men choose 
fools for their wives, thinking to manage them, but they always 
fail. There is a spaniel fool and a mule fool. The spaniel fool 
may be made to do by beating; the mule fool will neither do by 
words or blows; and the spaniel fool often turns mule at last. 
And suppose a fool to be made to do pretty well, you must have 
the continual trouble of making her do, Depend upon it, no 
woman is the worse for sense and knowledge.” Whether after- 
wards he meant merely to say a polite thing, or to give his opin- 
ion, I could not be sure; but he added, “ Men know that women 
are an over-match for them, and therefore they choose the weak- 
est or most ignorant. Ifthey did not think so, they never could 
be afraid of women knowing as much as themselves.”— Tour to 
the Hebrides. 





I asked him, if he had ever been accustomed to wear a night- 
cap? He said, “No.” Tasked if it was best not to wear one? 
Johnson, “ Sir,1 had this custom by chance, and perhaps no man 
shall ever know whether itis best to sleep with or without a 
night-cap.”’ Soon afterwards he was laughing at some deficiency 
in the Highlands, and said, “ One might as well go without shoes 
and stockings.”” Thinking to have a little hit at his own defi- 
ciency, I ventured to add, “ or without a night-cap, Sir.” But I 
had ‘better have been silent, for he retorted directly—“I do not 
see the connection there (laughing). Nobody before was ever 
foolish enough to ask whether it was best ‘to wear a night-cap 
or not. This comes of being alittle wrong-headed.”-——id. 





Talking of the good people with whom we were, he said, 
“ Life has not got at all forward by a generation in M‘Sweyn’s 
family ; for the son is exactly formed upon the father. What 
the father says, the son says; and what the father looks, the son 
looks.”’—id. 





Dr. Johnson said, “I do not like to read any thing on a Sun- 
day but what is theological ; not that I would scrupulously refuse 


——2s - 


*Sir William Jones. 
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1§2 Humour. 


to look at any thing which a friend should show me ih a news- 
paper, but, in general, I would read only what is theological.” —id. 





At breakfast, I asked, “ What is the reason that we are angry 
ata traders having’opulence?”’ Johnson. “ Why, sir, the reason is, 
(though I don’t undertake to prove that there is a reason) we see 
no qualities in trade that should entitle a man to superiority. We 
are not angry at a soldier’s getting riches, because we see that 
he possesses qualities which we have not. If aman returns from 
battle, having lost one hand, and with the other full of gold, 
we feel that he deserves the gold; but we cannot think that a fel- 
low, by sitting all day at a desk, is entitled to get above us.’’—#d. 





Arr, X1.—Humour. 
* I jest to Oberon and make him laugh.”—<Shakspeare. 


The Salem Gazette, after mentioning the remarkable preser- 
vation which occurred when a tavern at Hallowell, was struck 
by lightning, and that of 30 persons which it contained, not one 
was injured,—adds, “ it being court time, many Lawyers were 
there, and after the explosion there was a strong smell of brim- 
stone, and though some of the windows were open, there were 
none of the Lawyers found to be killed, wounded, or missing.” 

The Fredonian (N. Y.) gives an account of a woman, who 
went out to pick berries on a Sunday, and lost herself in the 
woods, and concludes thus: “ we have remarked for many years, 
that accidents of this and otherkinds most frequently occur from 
breaches of the Sabbath,” 

The late Mr. B. who drove a pair of fine dun geldings in acur- 
ricle, met Mr. E. and accosted him thus: “ You see I have 
changed my colour; I now drive duns.” ‘ ‘ The devil you do,” 
replied the other; “that is a change for the better indeed; I re- 
member when the duns used to drive you.” 

As two celebrated punsters were walking in the street, one of 
them accidentally struck his foot against a small pail; his com- 
panion drily observed, “ Why, Sam, you have kicked the bucket.” 
“ Oh, no,” replied the other; “I have only turned a little 
fale !” 

On the following paragraph from the Washington City Ga- 
zette, we shall only remark, that if the wine was no better than 
the wit, the legislative dinner must have been but a “lenten 
feast.” 


“The members of the Legislature of Virginia gave a dinner on the 9th 
inst. at Richmond, to Messrs. Cuay and Brass, the Kentucky Commissioners. 
The table being adorned by a Bidb and Tucker, no wonder its guests, animat- 
ed by champaigne, were ina punning humour. 
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Mr. Clay gave for a toast—The state of Virginia—“The Ancient De- 
onénion.”? 

Mr. Thompson—The soul of Virginia and the Clay of Kentucky. 

Mr. Madison—The 4osom* of Virginia and the Bisd of Kentucky.” 

Two gentlemen named Laight and Few, after discussing at some 
length the merits of a certain distinguished individual, whom 
they had recently heard in the pulpit, concluded by regretting 
that such talents should,be employed against Christianity. “ Oh,”’ 
said a third, “ while Mr. ’s auditors are late and few, we need 
be under no apprehension.” 

A Quaker Pun.—Colonel Barclay, the pedestrian, is the descen- 
dant of Robt. Barclay, of Urie, the celebrated author of the “ Apo- 
logy for the people called Quakers.” One of the respectable 
members of this Society, taking leave of the colonel lately, ad- 
dressed him in the following terms: “ Friend Barclay, the ex- 
cellence of thy family descendeth from the Aead even unto the 

feet.” 

A countryman’s visit on board shif.—“ As zoon as I got upon 
the vloor I axd for our Joe, and one of ’em told I a wasn’t at home, 
and zoo ater I had a zeed the captain and the place where he do 
live, and the shot, and the masts, and the guns, and the ropes, one 
o’em com’d and blow’d a whistle pip, and then I got a bit of vit- 
tles, and then they made I drunk, and put I to bed down in the 
cellar.” 

The late Sir Thomas Coulson being present with a friend at 
the burning of Drury Lane Theatre, and observing several en- 
gines hastening to the spot where the fire had been extinguished, 
remarked that they were “ ingens cui lumen ademptum.” 

Acting plays was one of the amusements devised on the WVorth- 
ern Expiedition to while away the long night of the Polar circle. 
A drama was written by Mr. Parry, solely to please the men, and 
called the “ Worth West Passage.’”’ ‘The scenery was painted by 
Mr. Beechy, and the officers were the performers. The delight 
of the crew was so great, that they not only clapped, but loudly 
cheered the actors on every favourable impression. One of the 





latter was so amused with this, that on making an exit he was in- 


duced to go into the house, to see how the thing looked. He 
happened to place himself immediately behind the boatswain 
and another man, who exclaimed with rapture, “ O, its beautiful! 
its beautiful!’ “ Beautiful, do you call it?’’ returned the boat- 
swain, “ Beautiful ! I say its philosophy !” 
George IV. in Ireland. 

When the King’s carriage passed through a turnpike gate, on 

the road to Dublin, an honest fellow hastened to inquire whether 


the toll had been paid. On being answered in the negative, he 


* As Col. T'ucker sat near to the author of this toast, we are surprized that 
hig name was not introduced in this place. 
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164 Cross Readings, Sc. 


paid the money himself, exclaiming with much indignation, 
‘Sure it would be a pretty thing to have the King under an obli- 
gation to the like of a turnpike-man.” 

A gigantic fellow rose upon the shoulders of a crowd in Dame- 
street, and bawled out with stentorian lungs, within a few feet of 
the King, “ God bless your honest face ! Here’s half a million of 
us ready to fight the radicals for you at the wind of the word !” 

How galling must be this loyal feeling to the scowling and bel- 
lowing patriots of Spitalfields! The Hunts, and Cobbetts, and 
Woolers ; the Sir Francis Burdett’s, and the Sir Robert Wil- 
sons ! 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Ant. XIL.—Cross Readings. 


The subscribers to the Port Folio are requested to pay—one 
half cash and the balance in six months. 

The large Elephant which has just arrived in the Bengal from 
Calcutta—will have a concert on Thursday evening next, at the 
Masonic Lodge. 

We learn from Boston, that the celebrated Mr. Kean—has ab- 
sconded from his bail. 

The famous privateer Almeyda was—married on Tuesday last 
to Miss Peggy Fortune, a young lady possessed of—the itch and 
other scrophulous disorders. 

The Select-men of Salem—have been committed to prison by 
Judge Story. 

Several of the banks of Baltimore—have been broken open and 
robbed—by the directors. 

The civil and military authorities of Baltimore—have been de- 
tected in picking pockets. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly have—entered into part- 
nership with—the Masonic Lodge of Philadelphia. 


~_ -_—_- 





Arr. XIIl.— Differences arising from situations in London. 


An actor at Druly Lane, or Covent Garden theatre, is a gentle- 
man; butis only a poor strolling player,if obliged to quit those 
houses, and perform at different country theatres, or barns. 

A first-rate Bond-street man of fashion, is a most ridiculous 
coxcomb on the Royal Exchange. 

A well dressed rich citizen at a Lord Mayor’s feast, is there a 
respectable man; but a clumsy fellow at Almack’s-rooms. 

An orthodox, moral preacher at St. Paul’s, or Westminster 
Abbey, is a cold, carnal reasoner at a Methodist chapel. 

An inspired saint at a methodist mecting-house, is a bawling 
énthusiast every where else. 
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A. most pleasant, jovial companion at taverns, is generally a 
surly, ill-tempered fellow in his own family. 

A patriot, with those of his own party—an unprincipled, sel- 
fish declaimer, with every body beside. 





FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


Art. XIV .—-Eloguence of Mr. Cheves. 


On the first organization of our government, THomas Ciaxtow, 
was appointed assistant doorkeeper to the House of Representa- 
tives, and afterwards succeeded to the higher station. His origi- 
nal profession was that of a printer, which, however, he did not 
practically follow after being appointed to his late station. Mr. 
Claxton was one of those upright and worthy men who enjoyed 
general respect, and was regarded by the members of Congress 
generally as a friend and equal, rather than as an inferior in sta- 
tion. For many years past, he was bienially reappointed to the 
office he held without a dissenting voice. 

His death recals to our mind an occasion in which his name 
was introduced in debate in the House of Representatives in one 
of the most impressive bursts of eloquent feeling that we ever 
witnessed. It was in the month of March, 1814, towards the 
close of the debate on the loan bill, when the opposition party in 
that house had rallied all their strength and poured forth all their 
eloquence against the prosecution of the war, and some of them 
had denounced itas “an inglorious war,” that Mr, Cueves rose 
and delivered a speech of great effect, and even meriting the epi- 
thet of brilliant. Wecopy from it the following extract, as con- 
taining a just tribute to the memory of our deceased friend : 

*“ An inglorious war! Insult not the gallant men who have 
fought and bled in your battles, and yet live with high claims to 
yourapplause. ‘Tread not so rudely on the ashes of the heroic 
dead. Could the soul of Lawrence speak from the cerements 
which confine his mouldering body, in what appalling language 
would he rebuke the man who should assert that the contest in 
which he so nobly conquered, and so nobly died, was an inglo- 
rious war! Will you tell ¢hat worthy man, | Mr. Claxton] who 
fills with so much fidelity and usefulness a station in your service 
on this floor, that this is an inglorious war? He has beheld one 
son triumph over his country’s foes, and live to hear and receive 
the applause of his country. He has seen another fall in the arms 
of victory, heroically aiding in an achievement, which, if it be 
not unparalleled, is certainly not exceeded in the annals of his- 
tory. Happy father! Yet I would call him miserable and hope- 
less man, were this an inglorious war. But I must call him a 
most happy father, for God and nature have implanted in our bo- 
soms a principle which elevates us above the love of life and 
friends, and makes us think their loss a blessing, when they are 
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vielded up in the cause of a beloved country, on the altar, and in 
the spiritof patriotism. It is this principle which makes that 
excellent father reflect not merely with composure, but with 
pleasure, on the child of his love giving up his life in battle; his 
blood mingling with the wave, and his body entombed in the 
bosom of Erie. Yes, he would rather feel the consciousness 
that his gallant boy fought with Perry, and died in the glorious 
battle of the 10th of September, than now embrace him in his 
arms, again animated with the strong pulse of life; again pour- 
ing into the parental bosom his filial duty, and lighting up a 
father’s pride and joy.” 





Arr. XV.—The funds of the University of Pennsylvania, January, 
1821. 
Rea Estate. 
Ground Rents, valued at 43,950, producing, per ann. $2,671 60 
Houses, &c. rented and used for 
the accommodation of the se- 














veral departments, - - $103,800 4,690 00 
Estates devised by J. Keble, to- 
wards an increase of the Cha- 
rity Schools, - - - 10,000 556 80 
$157,750 7,818 40 
Persona Estate. 
Bonds and Mortgages, 53,803 3,228 18 
Library and Apparatus, 12,000 
Gross amount of revenue, 1820, - - - $11,046 58 





EDWARD FOX, Secretary. 





Arr. XV1.—Marriages in January, 1822. 


Philadelphia. Elijah Cheston to Mary L. Pryor. Joseph R. 
Potts to Sydney Bonsall. Isaac Lodge to Mary B. Garrigues. 
Isaac Phillips to Sarah Moss. Henry Ridgway to Edith B. Gas- 
kill. William Delavoue to Catharine Smith. Charles Plumly 
to Eliza Miller. Benjamin Davids to Rebecca Morris. Tho- 
mas Shewell to Hannah Brown. 

New York. Sylvester Roe to Eliza Pierson. Joseph Still- 
waggon to A. Gray. George Eichell to Sarah M. Vincent. Jas. 
Cushing to Fame King. James Douglass to Ann Black. Jas. 
Ferguson to Mary Dougherty. George Hooten to Rachel Hyde. 
Ezra Anderson to Elisa Kissam. Elisha L. Avery to Jane Gun- 
ning. Leroy D. Moody to Cinthia Jenks. John C. Mott to 
Eliza Proudfoot. John Pierpont to Esther Brush. Robert Tra- 
vis to Eliza Fisher. Amos T. Morris to Eliza Berry. Wm. M. 
Ireland to Ellen Pardon. Stephen F. Wood to Eliza L. Dis- 











Deaths. T67 


brow. Matthias Valentine to Hannah Briggs. Daniel S. 
Merritt to Charity Tollon. Jacob Monfoort to Catharine Storm. 
Robert Shearman to Maria Shearman. David S. Kennedy to 
Rachel Lenox. John L. Buckley to Sarah Ann Taylor. 
a ae Wm. L. Gill to Elizabeth Ann Stewart. Samuel 
H.}Moale to Eleanor C. Gittings. Samuel O. Moale to Eliza 
Owings. Wesley Cowles to Elizabeth Earnest. 





Art. XVII.—Deaths in January, 1822. 


Philadelphia. Mrs. Ann Mc Murtrie, 66. James Wilkins, 
78. Lewis Robinson, 45. Deborah Logan Norris. Ellen N. 
Barker. Elizabeth Carter, 78. Ann Eliza Fisher. Ann Pas- 
chall. David J. Davis. Hannah Mussina. Richard Sermon. 
Eve Hergesheimer. Samuel Rea. Andrew Thatcher. John 
C. Whitney. George Davis. Thomas Shoemaker. Mrs. C. 
Biddle, wife of William S. Biddle, Esq. of the Philadelphia Bar, 
30. The illness of this most estimable lady was short, but of an 
excruciating nature. She bore her terrible sufferings with a 
pious and heroic resignation that corresponded to the bland and 
meek, yet firm and noble temper, which she had displayed from 
her earliest youth. A more delicate female tenderness, a more 
graceful simplicity of tone and demeanor, a finer purity of heart 
and conduct, a greater earnestness and intelligence in the paths 
of duty, than may be justly ascribed to her, have not distin- 
guished the career of any one of her sex.—Her excellent charac- 
ter endeared her equally to the friends of her childhood and to 
the*companions and protectors of her riper years: while her ele- 
gant accomplishments gave additional attraction to her society. 
Her habitual diffidence, however, rendered these, as well as the 
general improvement and sagacity of her mind, less known and 
remarkable beyond her domestic circle, than they would other- 
wise have been. 

What an impression her qualities have left upon the mind of 
her husband, to whom she had not been united more than fifteen 
or sixteen months, and how he feels her loss, we need not tell, 
when we state that their mutual attachment could not be exceed- 
ed in equability and devotedness. 

New York, Capt. William Fyfe. Mrs. Elizabeth Kinder. 
Mrs. Susan Le Page, 88. Mrs. Rincearet S. Marston. Maria 
Williamson. Samuel Carman. John Cauldwell. Alexander 
Babcock. Barent Gardenier, formerly M. C. Sarah Mather. 
Thomas Sparks. JohnD. Brower. Peter Van Winkle. James 
Creighton. Sarah Horner. Abram Hart. Manual Noah, 67. 

Baltimore. Robert Gilmor,:75. Richardson Stuart, 76. 
George G. Presbury, 85. William Hyndman, 79. Susan Nor- 
ris. Col. Nichotas Rogers, 68, a soldier of the Revolution. 
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Cherry Valley, V. Y. Hugh Mitchell, 101 years 9 months. 
He was a native of Carickfergus, Ireland, and came to this coun- 
try in 1764. 

Lebanon, ( Con.) David Trumbull, 71. 

Hagerstown. Wdward B.Y.Shippen. Peter Baslin, a negro, 
110. 

Ghent, N. Y. Elizabeth Peterson, 107. 

Kingwood. Elisha Bird, 105. 

Greenwich, N. Y. David Sprague, 90. He was the father of 
21 children, 10 by a first, and 11 by a second wife, all of whom 
were married at the time of his death, when 420 of his descend- 
ants were enumerated. He had never used spirits, and very little 
tea or coffee, and was an enemy to tobacco. He died suddenly, 
without a struggle, ina chair. 

Doylestown, Pa. Seth Miner, 77, a revolutionary soldier. 

Charleston, S.C. Elizabeth Middleton Izard. 

Patterson, NV. J. Mrs. Susan Travers. 

Greenbush, N. Y. Maj. Nanning J. Visscher, 49. He re- 
ceived his first commission, as ensign, in the U.S. army, under 
President Washington, at the ageof 19. He served under Gen. 
Wayne against the Indians. 

Lewiston, NV. Y. Thomas Hustler, 68. He entered our army 
in 1776, and continued till the close of the war. Besides many 
partial engagements, he participated in the battles of Brandy- 
wine, Germantown, Monmouth, and was at the capture of Corn- 
wallis. He was at the defeats of Harmar and St. Clair. He was 
also in Wayne’s army and continued in the service until 1802. 
For the last 18 years, he has received a pension from the govern- 
ment. 

In Burke county, Georgia, Major Blasincame Harvey, 65. He 
was a native of Virginia, but removed to Georgia, in the begin- 
ning of the revolutionary war, in which he bore an active part. 
In the last war, he was a volunteer, under Gen. Adams in his In- 
cursion into the Indian nation. 

Westmoreland, N. H. Gen. George Aldrick, 77. He was one 
of the three surviving inhabitants of W. who repaired to the 
Fort on the Great Meadows, in Putney, in 1755, and continued 
in it during the five years of the French war. 

Mississippi. Capt. Alexander Keith, 74. He served through 
the whole of the revolutionary war, as an officer. 

Newbury, Mass. Major Jacob Burrill, 83. He served with 
credit in the old French war—was at the taking of Quebec, in 
1759, and afterwards was in the hottest of the memorable battle 
of Bunker’s Hill. He continued in the army till the close of the 
war, and on the conclusion of peace, in 1783, he personally re- 
ceived the thanks of his General. He returned to his native town, 
where he married, and lived to see a large family of children 
settle around him, always earning his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. 
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Art. XIX.—Literary Intelligence. 


Tue Literary Gazette, a continuation of the Analectic Maga- 
zine, terminated its career, in December last. 

The Episcopalian Magazine, recently published in this city, has 
been discontinued in consequence of an alarming lack of honesty 
among its subscribers, which was luckily discovered in time to 
enable the publishers to quit the field without great loss. They 
state that the amount of unsettled accounts due from their sub- 
scribers is nearly $1200, in small sums, from $2 50 to $5'—Such 
flagitious dishonesty ought to have been exposed by a publication 
of the names of the delinquents. Every man who has paid for his 
copy, should aver the fact on the title-page, that he may escape 
opprobrium. Indeed, we do not see how the publishers, after dis- 
closing so disgraceful a fact in the history of our literature, occur- 
ring too, in a quarter where it could so little have been expected, 
can screen the honest part of thei patrons from suspicion, without 
giving, in the form of a supplement, a list of all the subscribers, 
with proper marks of discrimination. Fraus est celare fraudem 
is a sound maxim in the law, and it is equally true that the inno- 
cent should not be confounded with the pa Rag Let delinquent 
subscribers be held up by name to scorn or derision, (saving always 
those whose delinquency is unavoidable,) and our editors may then 
devote themselves to their profession, without aching hearts and 
distracted heads. 

There are too many of these worthy patrons who give to Maga- 
zines but * the whistle of a name,” They go up and down like 
gentlemen, as honest Dogberry would say; talk with great compla- 
cency of the necessity of encouraging American literature; shrug 
their shoulders and lament over the indolence and incapacity of 
American editors; wish we had a few more Washington Irvings, 
(who, let it be remembered, finds in a country not his own, some- 
thing more solid than empty admiration;) and then conclude with 
a “well there is nothing like an English magazine after all.” 
Whether Mr. Lewis A. Fowxer, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. talks 
after this fashion we cannot say; but how he acts shall now be 
shown, as a warning to all others in like manner offending. About 
two years ago this person communicated his wish to be considered 
as a subscriber to the Port Folio, and promised to transmit the 
price of it, as soon as he was apprized of the amount. The maga- 
zine has been regularly sent, but no notice being taken of several 
letters which were addressed to him, one of our Piends on the spot 
was desired to make some inquiry about his character. From him 
we learned that Mr. F. had not taken our last number out of the 
office at Poughkeepsie. “There are,” says this correspondent, 
other works directed to him, in the same situation; to wit, the 
Eclectic, Quarterly, North American, &c. Numerous letters are 
received by our Post Master, marked Boston, New York and Phi- 
Jadelphia, which it is presumed are on the subject of these works, 
not one of which he takes from the office.”” It was not without great 
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reluctance that we could prevail upon ourselves to trouble the 
better part of our readers with this detail of private affairs. But 
we considered it a duty to the community to expose such impudent 
knavery; and we hope that it will have a proper effect upon sever- 
al other patrons, who appear under suspicious circumstances in 
our books. If all eur editors would adopt this course, they would 
be relieved from these drones, and a foul blot upon our national 
character would disappear. That this language is not too harsh, 
can be attested by every one who is conversant with such matters. 
How many men of talents, after labouring for years in the service 
of party or the cause of letters, have found themselves bankrupt 
and broken-hearted! 

The editor of the Anti-Jacobin Review has made his Farewell 
Address to the public. This work should not be suffered to ce- 
scend to the tomb of all the Capulets, without some testimony from 
us of the zeal and ability with which, in times of fearful portent, it 
vindicated the cause of sound principles. It was atlined about 
the close of the last century, under the auspices of a few of the 
British ministry, in the form of a newspaper, which was soon aban- 
doned for that of a magazine. With all the sharpness of satire, 
the vigour of argument and the powers of learmng, the editors as- 
sailed the monsters of vice and villainy, engendered by the most 
tremendous affliction of these days. They laid open the ambushes 
of Socinianism in the Monthly Review; they criticised the schis- 
matical pretences of the Critical,* and exposed the atheism of the 
Analytical.* Men of sharp wit and sound understanding, who have 
since attained the hizhest ranks in the church and the state, lent 
their aid to ‘expose the demagogue, to ridicule the fool and to brand 
the knave. Southey and his school of sonnetteers were absolutely 
laughed out of yacobinical sapphics, and have been converted inte 
good citizens and useful writers. The original editor, J. Girrorp, 
Ese. as we learn from his successor, has long ago paid the debi of 
nature. “ All the reward which he received from government for 
planning and executing a work so advantageous to the nation was, 
~——the appointment of police magistrate at Worship-street! Mag- 
nificent boon! By which he was so enriched that his widow and 
orphans were rescued from actual want by private bounty.” The 
late editor flatters himself that he has completed the task first un- 
dertaken, because none now advocate the principles of Atheism or 
Revolt, but those who are so broken in chara: ter, or desperate in 
estate, so blinded by ambition, or so misled by faction, as to ren- 
der their approbation or support alike inefficient. “Who,” he asks, 
“subscribed for Hone without apologizing for the deed? Who has 
ventured openly to patronize Carlile? Who now are the leading 
politicians? Hunt and Cartwright,and Cobbet, and such sages, whose 
speeches and speculations cease to attract attention, even from the 
lowest rabble.” We wish we could contemplate this picture with 
confidence, but we fear that the editor has employed colours of a 
brighter hue than reality would acknowledge. The fact is that his 
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* These journals have been discontinued, 
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journal has been distinguished, for some years back, by the absence 

of those qualities which first brought it into notice, and it may be 

said, like some other Journals near home, to have died of sheer 

dullness. All the ethereal parts have evaporated, leaving nothing 

_ an inert mass of insipidity, to be consumed by the trunk-ma- 
ers. 


the times have been 

That when the brains were out, the man would die 

And there an end 

When these happy times occurred we know not. That the pre- 

sent days cannot be so characterized, we have many a melancholy 

proof when we walk in the high-ways, peruse certain speeches on 

civilizing the Indians, ponder on the sagacious plans of Virginia 

patriots for regulating the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, or 

listen to the memorable events in the life of Dr. Mitchell, the lu- 

minary of New York. But in regard to magazines, instances are 
numerous to show 





That when their brains are out, the work will die, 
And there an end 





No. 71 of the Edinburgh Review contains an able article on the 
subject of the Slave Trade, which is still carried on by the French, 
with the connivance, it would appear, of the government itself. 
«The flimsy disguise is adopted, of calling the slaves Mules.” 
In Baltimore this infamous traffic prevails toa shameful extent. In 
the policies of insurance effected in that city, the negroes are de- 
nominated wool and ivory. 

Southey is preparing a life of Oliver Cromwell. He has lately 
published, The Book of the Church. 

Lady Morgan’s Italy is said to be a ridiculous compound of the 
Doctor’s bad drugs, and the Lady’s baby politics. 

The literary contest between this petticoated politicianand her an- 
tagonists, is not confined to Great Britain. Both the Pope and the Em- 

eror have entered the lists against her. Throughout the whole of 

taly her ridiculous work on that country is prohibited with the ut- 
most severity, as well as in Germany; and copies which were on the 
way to Milan have been seized and burnt at Turin. If there were no 
ether objection to her writings, her indecency ought to exclude 
them from all well regulated society. 

In the last number of the “ Modern Voyages and Travels,” print- 
ed by Sir Richard Phillips, a work which the knight promises shall 
include “ all the newest and most important voyagesand travels;”— 
which “in periodical amusement and instruction, is equal to any 
work of its time;’’ and which, moreover, is filled with compositions 
of “uncommon interest and originality;’"—we were not a little 
surprised to find the Letters from Switzerland and France, which 
were published in this Port Folio, in the year 1808. They were 
afterwards republished in 2‘vols. 8vo. by Wells & Lilly, at Boston 
in 1819. It is a strong proof of the value of the materials which 


are reposited in the Port Folio, that several volumes have been 
formed from it. 
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Poetry. 


Art. XX.— Poetry, 
FANNY. 


See with modest care forsaking 
Mountain cliff and sunny hili, 

Through deep shades its wild way taking, 
Glides the softly murm’ring rill. 

Thus my Fanny, unaspiring, 

Shunning life’s meridian ray, 

From its rocks and hills retiring, 

Holds her modest peaceful way. 


But the Sun through bush and briar, 
Sometimes darts his piercing beam; 

And a ray of liquid fire, 

Glows along the limpid stream; 

Thus, when Love, though long rejected, 
Found to Fauny’s heart the way, 

Fanny’s eye the beam reflected 

Back with softer, brighter ray. On anpe. 


Shawanoe Town, Illinois. 


MI 


TO MY MOTHER. 


[From Clare’s Poems. } 


With filial duty I address thee, Mother, 

Thou dearest tie which this world’s wealth possesses; 
Endearing name! no language owns another 

That half the tenderness and love expresses; 
The very word itself breathes the affection 

Which heaves the bosom of a luckless child 
To thank thee for that care, and that protection, 

Which once, where fortune frowns, so sweetly smil’d. 
Ah, oft, fond memory leaves its pillow’d anguish, 

To think when in thy arms my sleep was sound; 
And now my startled tear oft views thee languish, 

And fain would drop its honey in the wound: 
But I am doom’d the sad reverse to see, 
Where the worst pain I feel, is loss of helping thee. 
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TO AN INFANT DAUGHTER, 
From the same. 


Sweet gem of infant fairy-flowers! 

Thy smiles on life’s unclosing hours, 

Like sun-beams lost in summer showers 
They wake my fears; 

When reason knows its sweets and sours, 
They’ll change to tears. 


God help thee, little senseless thing! 
Thou, daisy-like, of early spring, 
Of ambush’d winter’s horny sting 
Hast yet to tell; 
Thou know’st not what to-morrows bring: 
[ wish thee well. 


But thou art come, and soon or late 
*Tis thine to meet the frowns of fate, 
The harpy grin of envy’s hate, 

And mermaid smiles 
Of worldly folly’s luring bait, 

That youth beguiles. 


And much I wish, whate’er may be 
The lot, dear child, that falls to thee, 
Nature may never let thee see 
Her glass betimes, 
But keep thee from my failings free,— 
Nor itch at rhymes. 


Lord knows my heart, it loves thee much; 
And may my feelings, aches, and such 
The pains I meet in folly’s clutch 

Be tiever thine: 
Child, its a tender string to touch, 

That sounds, “ hou'rt mine,” 


RI 


THE INCONSTANT. 


Cowley has pleasantly confessed in verse, what many a bachelor, if he were inge- 


nuous, would admit, in honest prose, to be true. 


I never yet could see that face, 
Which had no dart for me; 

From fifteen years, to fifty’s pace; 
They all victorious be. 
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Colour or shape, good limbs, or face, 
| Goodness, or wit, in all I find; 

¢ In motion or in speech a grace, 

| If all fail, yet tis womankind. 


If tall, the name of proper slays; 
i If fair, she’s pleasant as the light: 
ae If low, her pretiiness does s please; 
[f black, what lover loves not night. 


The fat, like plenty, fills my heart, 
The lean, with love, makes me so too; 

If straight, her body’s Cupid's dart; 
To me, if crooked, ’tis his bow. 


Thus, with unwearied wings I flee 


, Through all Love’s garden and his fields; 


And, like the wise industrious bee, 
° No weed but honey to me yields. 
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WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF THE WABASH. 


O’er thy banks now so still and forlorn, 
The dark Shawanoe used to rove, 
Aud his trail might be found every morn, 
in the cane rake, and cotton-tree grove; 
His war-song he often has sung, 
By the shade of yon wide spreading tree, 
While the far distant echoes have rung, 
To the voice of the bold Shawanoe. 


Where’er in the dark winding dell, 
Or the prairie, in ambush he lay, 
The huge elk and buffaloe fell, 
And the nimbie wild deer was his prey. 
But in war was the chieftain’s delight;— 
No warrior more valiant than he, 
| There was none in the bloodiest fight, 
4 More fierce than the bold Shawanoe. 


The Shawanoe warrior has gone, 
The light of his valour has fled, 
And his crue! oppressors alone, 
Can show where he battled and bledjs— 








Poetry. 


The fate of the chief is fulfill’d, 


His foes from his vengeance are free, 


But the heart of the white man is chil!l’d, 
When he thinks of the bold Suawanoe. Or .anno. 


Shawanoe Town, Iilinois. 


WALTZING. 


Get all the Ladies that you can, 

And let each Lady have a man; 

Let them, in a circle plae’d, 

Take their partners round the waist: 
Then by slow degrees advance 

Till the walk becomes a dance, 

Then the twirling, face to face, 
Without variety or grace, 

Round and round, and never stopping, 
Now and then a little hopping; 

When you’re wrong, to make things worse, 
If one couple, so perverse, 

Should in the figure be perplex’d, 

Let them be knock’d down by the next. 
« Quicker now,” the Ladies cry; 

They rise, they twirl, they swing, they fly, 
Puffing, panting, jostling, squeezing, 
Very odd, but very pleasing— 

Till every Lady plainly shows, 

(W hatever else she may disclose) 
Reserve is not among her faults;— 
Reader, this it is to waltz. 


DREAMS. 


From the Illinois Gazette. 


Could we dream but of bliss, ’twere delight to sleep, 
Till we finished our brief mortal pilgrimage here; 
But alas! we too often are called on to weep 
O’er the brightest delusions that mark our career; 
For what are the hopes of our vouth but light dreams, 
That brighten the slumber of reason’s first dawn? 
And how do they fly, when the tremulous beams 
Of friendship and love from the fancy are gone! 
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Man’s life is a day by dark clouds overcast— 
And he only is happy who sinks to repose, 

With a heart undefiled by the scenes that are past, 
And a conscience that dreads not eternity’s woes: 

If such be the night—who shall sigh for the day— 

% Or seek to arrest its rude blasts as they fly? 

RS: When happy beneath the night planet’s soft ray, 

e Of Heaven he dreams, and forgets how to sigh. 



































: And such be my fate—let the sun shed his light 
On the millions who toil for Reaurry’s dross; 
. Be mine the soft rapture which beams through the night, 
A} That man cannot steal, nor adversity cross. 
: Then my dark fate forgotten—I fancy a lot, 
; From sorrow, and care, and inquietude free;— 
“i And I see a soft smile, and can think ofa cot, 


rf Which, adorn’d by that smile, is a palace to me. 
ORLANDO. 


My EPITAPH ON ALGERNON SYDNEY. 
BY ANDREW MARVEL. 


Algernon Sidney filis this tomb— 

An atheist, by disclaiming Rome: 

A rebel bold, by striving stiil 

To keep the laws above the will, 

And hind’ring those who’d pull them down, 
To leave no limits to the crown. 

Crimes damn’d by church and government, 

Oh! whither must his soul be sent? 

Of Heaven it must needs despair, 

If that the Pope be turnkey there; 

And hell can ne’er it entertain, 

For there is all tyrannic reign, 

And purgatory is such pretence 

As ne’er deceived_a man of sense. 

Where goes it then?—Where ’t ought to go, 
Where Pope and devil have nought to de, 


——— 
EPIGRAM. 


With heels quite light, and lighter hearted, 
Tom tripp’d to church with Nelly Griustone! 

Next week, Tom to the wars departed, 

Why? nitre he preferred to brimstone! 





